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In This Issue... 


As you know, some of the material in the magazine section 
of ADULT TEACHER is tied in directly with the teaching helps 
and the lesson material found in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. In soliciting an article that could be used as addi- 
tional resource material for the Adult Bible Course lesson 
(students’ material found in Adult Student) for August 8, we 
wrote Marcus Bach of Iowa State University. Dr. Bach is an 
authority on contemporary religious groups in America. We 
were delighted when he agreed to do the writing we requested. 
His article, “The Hutterites and the Bible,” is on page 6. 


The lesson for August 8 was titled “American Cults and the 
Bible.”’ At Dr. Bach’s suggestion the title of the lesson was 
changed to “Our Little-Known Religious Groups and the Bible.” 
It was Dr. Bach’s feeling that we can no longer refer to move- 
ments such as Christian Science or Jehovah’s Witnesses as cults 
because they have taken their place as denominations. 


Marcus Bach is the author of many books dealing with 
contemporary religious groups in America. The Dream Gate, 
a novel about a Hutterite boy, is regarded by some to be on a 
level with Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Jane Newlin of 
our staff has written a review of The Dream Gate for this issue 


of ADULT TEACHER. You will find it on page 5. 


It is the feeling of the adult department staff that the Adult 
Bible Course lesson for August 8, with these additional resource 
materials, will be helpful in promoting understanding of “our 
little-known religious groups.” 


(Cover photograph by Ewing Galloway.) 
















The Poetry 
of Worship 


by OSCAR THOMAS OLSON’ 


The teacher will find this article helpful in 
preparing to teach the lesson on public worship— 
August 1, International Lesson Series. 


Man HAS ALWAYS set his experiences in 
song and bowed down in the presence of mystery. 
Song and worship are old ineradicable habits of 
the race. Even in our age of science and analysis 
we find that increasing knowledge only enlarges 
the encircling mystery. We still must acknowl- 
edge the Power behind all our new powers; and 
before the eternal Mystery we still must echo the 
old angelic song: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. 


As we ponder the mystery of our own lives, 
we discover that we do not live by things, but 
by meanings, by the inward significance of life 
and the deep resources and purposes of the spirit. 
In moments of high insight we are aware that we 
are held by a power not ourselves; and something 
in us instinctively responds to the invitation: 


O come, let us worship and fall down, 
and kneel before the Lord, our Maker. 


WorsHiP WITH A GROUP 


The question is, What shall be the character 
of our worship? We need both solitary worship 
and public worship with a group; for not only 
are we persons of individual uniqueness, but 
also we are members, one of another, bound in a 
unity with all who draw mortal breath. Jesus 
often went alone to commune with God; he also 
prayed with his followers. He declared, “Where 
two or three are gathered in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” 

It is certain that the movement of a group 
carries the individual with it. Man’s united action 
need not be a mob, setting out to kill; it can be a 
fellowship of love, going forth to save. Since reli- 
gion is experienced rather than analyzed, com- 
municated rather than argued, a worshiping 





Mr. Olson is minister of Epworth-Euclid Methodist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Jerome Drown 


“God finds us most receptive to his Spirit when we are 
sharing one another’s hopes and aspirations.” 


group can lift the individual to a more intense 
and higher experience than would be his in iso- 
lation. God finds us most receptive to his Spirit 
when we are sharing one another’s hopes and 
aspirations. We are “children of God,” born 
brothers, and we become aware of it when we 
worship together. Whittier knew the relationship 
of brotherly love and worship: 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


DISCIPLINES OF WORSHIP 


There is a poetry of worship. Like a poem, a 
service of worship must have order, unity of 
content, and rhythm. Such attainments are not 
accidental. Both poetry and worship are exercises 
of the spirit that know a strict discipline. The 
moods and rhythms of poetry are disciplined by 
order and economy of word. Worship must have 
a plan, purpose, and direction. The discipline of 
the soul’s life is too important to be left to chance. 
Worship is an art, and in no art can we drift to a 
desired end. 

Poetry, the most economical sort of writing, 
moves to its purpose with perfect unity and no 
wasted word. Likewise, a service of worship must 
have purpose in every step: music to waken the 
feelings, ritual and response to quicken the imagi- 
nation, sermon to stir the intellect, prayer to give 
the spirit wings. 

Music, collects, Scripture, prayers, and ritual 
are not mere preliminaries to a sermon; they are 
harmonious parts or acts in the progression of a 
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total worship service. The organ prelude is not a 
“filler” while people are being seated; it is the 
introduction to worship. He is a wisely reverent 
worshiper who is in the pew before the prelude, 
sitting in receptive silence while the lift of Gothic 
arch or the unity of monolithic modern, the color 
symphony of stained glass, the symbolism in ob- 
jects and architecture, and the very quiet itself, 
speak their preface: 


The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before him. 


All along the way there must be the response 
of the worshiper, not only in hymn and collect, 
but also in co-operative listening to sermon and 
Scripture. Even in moments of silence there 
should be active awareness of the still, small voice. 
A “rest” is part of the music, and a pause in 
words of a poem is filled by the beat of the 
rhythm that carries feeling with it and aids com- 
prehension. The effectiveness of the whole orderly 
progression of the service is conditioned by the 
capacity of the listening mind and the kinship of 
the worshiping spirit. A rhythmic order of wor- 
ship carries the serious participant along with it. 

The Methodist Hymnal abounds in material 
for all occasions, moods, and purposes. Time is 
well spent choosing what is appropriate. It may 
be that the fine hymn, “Awake My Soul” (chal- 
lenging words by Philip Doddridge and stirring 
music by Handel), is not in harmony with a quiet 
meditation which would be perfectly fitted by 
Bernard’s, “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee.” 
Think of the wide difference in mood and out- 
look between Addison’s picture of the majesty of 
God in “The Spacious Firmament” and George 
Herbert’s intimate prayer hymn: 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 

And what I do in anything, 
To do it as to thee. 


Although the hymnal presents a topical index 
of hymns and readings, the selection may be 
further refined in the interests of the flow and 





“, . . ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS .. .” 


By Elinor Lennen 


Let no thick garment keep me warm 
While others shiver in the storm. 
However plentiful my bread, 

May suffering multitudes unfed 
Become a scourge on appetite! 

Let me be haunted, day and night, 
Until earth’s desolated share 

My tokens of the Father’s care. 








rhythm of the service. The tune that bears the 
words must be right, too. 

Like poetry, worship is rhythmical, moving 
with depth and freshness in each successive act. 
Following are four main rhythms of worship as 
given in The Book of Worship for Church and 
Home?: 

1. The Adoration of God. God is Spirit and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth. 

2. The Confession of Sin. All stand in need of 
the forgiving grace of God. 

3. The Affirmation of Faith. We must share 
with our fellows our faith in God and our experi- 
ence of his mercy. 

4. The Dedication of Life. This is the consecra- 
tion of all that we are and have to the purposes of 
God. 

Like poetry, worship employs symbols to con- 
vey inner realities. A flag of colored bunting is 
a symbol; and when we see its colors wave against 
a foreign sky, our hearts throb with love of our 
country. A wedding ring is a symbol, “the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
bond.” The symbol is the door to the reality. It 
clarifies our hopes and unites us in the fellowship 
of inner experience. For Christians, the cross of 
Christ is the symbol of the unfathomable love of 
God who came to walk our ways and share our 
burdens. 


THE GOALS OF WORSHIP 


As we follow a worship pattern, the chief con- 
cern is for spirit and motive. Simplicity and sin- 
cerity must mark every act. In the singing of 
some great hymn, in the unison of voices in some 
great collect or affirmation of faith, in the confes- 
sion and petition of some great litany, in the 
response to some call for Christian discipleship, 
we find the fellowship of worship and glimpse the 
meaning of “the beloved community” that is the 
Church. 

But the meaning of worship is in the declara- 
tion of our relationship to the living God. We turn 
to God as to a great Friend, eager to open our 
lives to him, to enjoy his comradeship, and to live 
in time and eternity “under his eyes and by his 
strength.” We do not worship God to get some- 
thing—not even admission into heaven! We wor- 
ship him because he is God, greater than the 
pageantry of nature, greater than the journeying 
generations, greater than life and death. 

And while we worship, the miracle happens. 
When God’s people bow together, in simplicity 
and sincerity, worship moves through its sym- 
bols (its outward expressions) into life itself. The 
light shines “that never was on land or sea”; and 
afterward that single hour spreads its light upon 
the days and years of time, lifting humanity 
toward God. 





2The Book of Worship for Church and Home, The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1945. 
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“That it is so peaceful in the country may very well have something to do with the fact that rural people are so very 


anxious to keep it that way.” 


Farmers Work for World Peace 


by EDWIN T. RANDALL’ 


Tuar IT IS SO PEACEFUL in the country may 
very well have something to do with the fact that 
rural people are so very anxious to keep it that 
way. Because the simple fact is that the farm peo- 
ple of America are at this present time more alert 
to the problems of making a peaceful world and 
are actively engaged in doing more about it than 
any other sizeable segment of our population. 

Why this is, I am not sure. David Weaver, 
Director of Agricultural Extension in South Car- 
olina, has thoughtfully suggested the reason may 
be that the farmer is in more constant contact 
with both life and death and under circumstances 
which encourage his meditating upon these basic 
realities. From this comes a clearer understanding 
of the relative values involved in peace and war. 

Another factor might well be the farmer’s 
deeper understanding of what constitutes a com- 
munity. No farmer would go to a neighbor, for 
instance, and say, “George, I’m sorry you broke 
your leg. Here’s fifty bucks. Take it and hire 
somebody to plow your corn.” 





c 1 Mr. Randall is a staff member of the American Friends Service 
ommittee, 


He understands instinctively that you can’t 
offer charity to a proud nation without stirring up 
ill will. And the problems of world peace are 
community problems today, problems created by 
the necessity of living together as a community 
of nations if we are to live at all. 

Then, outside the United States, most of the 
people of the world are farmers—in some coun- 
tries more than 90 per cent of the people, as 
against our 15 per cent. To an overwhelming 
degree the problems of the world’s people are 
farmers’ problems; who can understand these 
better than farmers? 

Farmers, too, have an odd feeling about their 
product. They not only want to sell it, they want 
to have it used. They know that there are millions 
of people in the world who are in desperate need 
of the food and fibre which they have learned to 
produce in such abundance and they cannot be 
unconcerned until a solution is found for this 
problem. They are uneasy, even while they gain, 
about “raising crops for the government,” be- 
cause of subsidies and controls. They are, so far 
as I am aware, the only people at present engaged, 
through their great farm organizations, in trying 
to persuade the government to give them less 
money. 











Another program being promoted by farm peo- 
ple in the face of the acknowledged fact that some 
of them are going to get hurt by it, is the demand 
for the lowering of trade barriers, like tariffs. 
They are acutely aware that we cannot “go it 
alone” or live in splendid isolation from the rest 
of the world, and they are preparing themselves 
to pay the price of world brotherhood for peace. 


EFFORTS OF FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


These very practical efforts toward peace are 
only a small part of the whole approach of rural 
America to the problem. In their national, state, 
and local meetings they are making adventurous 
progress in seeking peace. “The Grange rejects 
the philosophy that in our efforts to maintain 
peace and security we should place our main de- 
pendence upon military might. Military power 
can never provide real security. True peace and 
security can come only as individuals and nations 
work for peace and eliminate the tools of war. 
Therefore, our efforts to encourage or prepare 
other nations to resist or combat aggression should 
be directed primarily toward promoting the ideas, 
the ideals, and the economic conditions of peace 
rather than toward building military power.” 
(1954 Legislative Program.) 

“The challenge to America is to exert the nec- 
essary leadership for successfully directing its 
capabilities to the maintenance of freedom and 
peace. ... Both the highly developed and under- 
developed nations can be held together only if 
they are all made mutually benefiting partners of 
an expanding free world economy.” (1954 Policies 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation.) 

“Farmers Union will strive for the earliest 
possible attainment of a world brotherhood of 
prosperous democratic nations living at peace 
with each other in a United Nations that derives 
its just government powers directly from the 
people of the world.” (1953 Policies of the Farm- 
ers Union.) 


EFFORTS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
is providing leadership all over the world, in co- 
operation with other agencies and on its own, for 
the improvement of agriculture—a kind of in- 
ternational “county agent” service. 

The 4-H Clubs, a function of the Department’s 
Extension Service, have had as their slogan the 
past year, “Improving International Understand- 
ing.” 

The 4-H Clubs and Foundation have supported 
for years the program of International Farm 
Youth Exchange. By this plan five or six hundred 
young Americans have spent six months living 
in farm homes of thirty-eight or more other coun- 
tries while visitors from these other lands have 
spent six months living in United States farm 
homes. . 

The Farm Bureau and the Grange have main- 





tained exchange programs of their own, both farm 
boys and girls from Germany and other countries 
spending a year each in this country. Usually each 
exchangee stays in one home for the year, as a 
member of the family, attending high scleool, 
church, farm meetings, and so on. The results of 
both of these exchange programs have been most 
gratifying. 

The list of other practical activities is so long, 
nobody knows it all. Ohio Farm Bureau women 
have virtually adopted a community in India and 
have provided, in consultation with the village 
people themselves, such practical helps as a cane 
squeezer. North Carolina farm women, under the 
leadership of Ruth Currant, have gone by hun- 
dreds to see the United Nations actually at work 
in New York City. A project of Harry James 
Reed, dean of the School of Agriculture, Purdue 
University, is to get Indiana people well ac- 
quainted with the students from other lands— 
which results in the students being better and 
more favorably acquainted with America and 
American people. 

It is well known that the farm people gave 
being to CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram) and have always strongly supported CARE. 
Thousands of heifers, goats, horses, chickens, have 
been sent by farmers to points of need all over 
the world in innumerable special projects. Groups 
of farmers have toured, leaders have visited, 
countless individuals have carried on correspond- 
ence and exchanged gifts, and participated in 
peace projects wherever it is possible. 


EXPANDING CO-OPERATION 


The story is endless because it is growing daily. 
Realizing their common concern for the peace of 
the world, farm people are beginning to work to- 
gether across every kind of division. 

In general there seem to be several areas of 
agreement on very important issues. These are 
based upon an awareness that, as President Eisen- 
hower has pointed out, real peace and security 
cannot be forced by armaments, but must be 
created out of the spiritual resources which will 
make it possible for the whole world to do away 
with the tools of war. 

They are agreed on the support of the United 
Nations, including the often neglected functions 
like the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, United Nations 
Economic and Security Council, and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, which are now engaged in lifting the level 
of living all over the world. They are agreed on 
the necessity of vastly increasing world trade, 
buying as well as selling, that the needs of men 
and women and children everywhere may be 
met more adequately. 

The farmers support an increased “Point Four” 
with more (and more practical) technical assist- 
ance to help the underdeveloped people help 











themselves and become really free. For all of this, 
of course, it is essential to improve international 
understanding, both other people’s understanding 
of us and our understanding of them. 

National farm leaders and leaders in such states 
as Ohio, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and Minnesota have had conferences to consider 
these issues. Plans are being formulated in a score 
of other states. No overhead organization is being 
suggested, or desired, but there is a sense of 
common concern which makes all rejoice in what 
each is doing and gives greater strength and im- 
petus through shared concern. 

It needs to be borne in mind that none of the 
organizations involved was designed to work for 
peace. As one leader put it: “Each of us has a full- 
time job in the group we work with which doesn’t 
call for promoting peace. We realize, however, 
that this is the most important issue before us 
and we are anxious to do what we can, but there 
is no provision for it, so that what we do comes 
right out of our own hides.” And yet farm leaders 
and farm people are hard at work, in addition to 


all else they are called upon to do, in working for 
peace. 


A MOoveEMENT FOR PEACE 


There is indication in this that perhaps we 
might expect something in the nature of a very 
real movement on the part of the people for peace. 
There is the more reason for this hope because 
basic to everything else in the concern of the 
farm people for peace, is their deep religious faith. 
They are not so much frightened by the awful 
possibilities of atomic war as they are fascinated 
with the sacred vision of a world of atomic peace, 
as God means for it to be. 

With this vision beginning to form in their 
hearts they are, perhaps, persuaded that it can 
never be attained by opposing bad ideas, however 
bad they may be, but only by the positive demon- 
stration of a Way of Life for men and for nations. 
The prophets of old were, in the main, men from 
the farms and sheepfolds. Perhaps the farm people 
themselves are today the guardians of a prophetic 
word to which we all should listen. 





The Dream Gate, by Marcus Bach. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1949. 318 
pages. $3.00. 


Have you read Marcus Bach’s article on “The 
Hutterites and the Bible” on page 6 of this issue 
of ApuULT TEACHER? Then you will be interested 
in his novel of life in a Hutterian community in 
South Dakota. The Dream Gate gives an intimate 
picture of the faith of the Hutterites as it ex- 
presses itself in the daily life of the colony. It 
also stimulates re-evaluation, in the light of the 
Christian gospel, of the system of competitive free 
enterprise and private property which we usually 
accept without question. 

The Hutterians believe that the only true way 
of living is the communistic way practiced by the 
first Christians and described in the Book of Acts: 
“Now the company of those who believed were of 
one heart and soul, and no one said that any of 
the things which he possessed was his own, but 
they had everything in common.” 

This was the ideal behind the pattern of life 
in the Old Portage Colony where Little Mike 
lived. Except on Sundays the commune bell sig- 
naled the time for rising, for meals, for worship, 
and for the other activities of the day. Each per- 
son had his share of work and his share of such 
goods as were felt to be necessary. The children 
were subject to strict but loving discipline. Al- 
though the colony gate was not locked, few adults 
and none of the children ever ventured outside. 

Until the day when a visitor drove his shiny 


black automobile through the gate, Mike had 
never questioned this way of life. But the new- 
comer fascinated him. He was clean-shaven. His 
clothes were different. He carried a gold watch. 
Even more amazing was the discovery that he was 
no stranger to the older members of the commune. 
Some twenty years earlier he had run away into 
the wicked world about which Pastor Kunz 
preached every evening. 

For the first time ten-year-old Mike began 
to doubt the teachings of the elders. Did true 
religion demand separation from the world, or 
was a compromise possible? Was God more inter- 
ested in judgment than in joy? These questions 
became acute when the visitor gave Little Mike 
a harmonica for his very own. How could some- 
thing which made such beautiful music be 
wicked? Did God really disapprove, or was it only 
the elders? 

The Dream Gate describes Little Mike’s strug- 
gles with these questions and with the conflict 
between his desire to see the outside world where 
people do as they please and his reluctance to 
leave the familiar, secure life of the commune. 
The result is a heart-warming and thoroughly 
enjoyable story told by a man who probably 
knows the Hutterites better than any other per- 
son outside the Hutterian faith. 
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Reviewed by JANE NEWLIN, staff member, De- 
partment of Adult Publications, General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 


FOR YOUR READING——"— 











This is a supplementary article for use with 
“Our Little-Known Religious Groups and the 
Bible”—lesson for August 8, Adult Bible Course 
(page 35). See also the book review on page 5. 


It WAS SPRING CLEANING TIME at the office 
and again there was the large German Bible with 
the shining brass clasps. And the secretary said, 
“This is the sixth year we’ve dusted this and put 
it back on the shelf. What are you going to do 
with it?” 

Fondly I opened the big Book as in previous 
years and once more admired the colorful flyleaf 
which proclaimed that this was a translation by 
Dr. Martin Luther and that the printing date was 
1683. Once more I turned the brittle pages and 
paused over the expert workmanship both in the 
type and in the full-page engravings depicting the 
creation of the world, Moses on Mt. Sinai, Solo- 
mon’s Temple, the Nativity scene, the Trans- 
figuration, and on through the thousand pages of 
a glorious record. I treasured this ancient copy, 
but the secretary was right. We had been dusting 
it off year after year and only rarely was it taken 
from its place on the shelf. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” I decided. “We’ll 
give it away.” 

“A good idea,” she agreed. “But to whom?” 

“T know just the people who will treasure this,” 
I said. “The Hutterites.” 

“The what?” 

“The Hutterites.” I spelled it for her. 

“A Bible-loving people,” I explained. “A people 
who will appreciate the Scriptures in the German 
language because they use German at their serv- 
ices in the communes.” 

“Communes?” she repeated. “You mean, they’re 
communists?” 

“Not in the USSR sense of the term. They be- 






The 
Hutterites 


and the 
Bible 


by MARCUS BACH * 


lieve in having all things in common. When they 
get this Bible, one of the first texts they’ll turn to 
will be Acts 2:44, ‘And all who believed were 
together, and had all things in common.’ They will 
substantiate that text with their historical view 
that the early Church consisted of people who 
shared and shared alike. They will tell you that it 
was to these early communities that Paul ad- 
dressed his letters.” 

“Well,” said the secretary, “how much do you 
think it will cost to send this Bible to the Hutter- 
ites? It must weigh ten pounds and Germany is 
a long way from here.” 

“You don’t find many Hutterites in Germany,” 
I explained. “You find them in America, in South 
Dakota and Montana, and in some thirty com- 
munes in Canada.” 

I could have gotten technical and told her that 
there are actually three distinct groups of Hut- 
terites: the Schmiede-Leut, the Darius-Leut, and 
the Lehrer-Leut. But this would have been like 
saying there are various kinds of Methodists or 
groups within groups in all denominations. The 
Schmiede-Leut took their name from the occupa- 
tion of their leader who was a “smith” or Schmied. 
Leut is German for people. The Darius-Leut fol- 
lowed Darius Walter; and the Lehrer-Leut fol- 
lowed a man who was a teacher or Lehrer. The 
differences among these groups and their some 
five thousand members were too unimportant to 
mention. All Hutterites took their name from 
Jacob Hutter, a minister who in 1530 united the 
Swiss Brethren into a denomination and who in 
1536 suffered martyrdom in Innsbruck, Switzer- 
land. He was burned as a heretic because he 
dared believe in a separation of church and state, 
adult baptism, and nonmilitary service and be- 
cause he openly preached against these things. 


1 Dr. Bach is associate director and professor of School of Reli- 
gion, University of Iowa. 











I could have told my secretary that the Hutter- 
ites still believe these things, that they are of the 
Anabaptist family which includes the Mennonites 
and the Amish, but since we were sending them 
the gift of gifts—a Bible—she was more interested 
in my reference to them as a Bible-loving people. 

“Their way of life,” I had to say, “from the way 
they dress to their refusal to participate in war, 
is based on Scripture. The Bible is their only and 
final authority. One of their great leaders, Peter 
Riedemann said, ‘When the Word of God is heard 
and received in faith, the faith is sealed by the 
power of God. Through his Word, God calls 
men to salvation, and through it he reveals him- 
self and makes himself known.’ ” 

Since passages like 1 John 5:19 say, ““We know 
that we are of God, and the whole world is in 
the power of the evil one,” the Hutterites live 
apart from the world—in communes—being in 
the world and not of it. They show that they are 
God’s people by being distinctive. Their clothes 
are simple, often using hooks-and-eyes instead of 
buttons. The men wear no neckties. The women 
wear no hats, using instead a polka-dot head- 
covering folded diagonally and tied under the 
chin. They wear no jewelry. Neither do they be- 
lieve in radios, TV sets, or cars. 

Their Confession of Faith is Bible-founded. It 
contends that Christ has already established his 
kingdom and that it is a kingdom of peace. In it 
all warfare has ceased. No true Christian, say the 
Hutterites, can possibly take up arms. “All who 
take up the sword will perish by the sword.” 
Christians, they affirm, cannot take vengeance 
upon anyone. Paul says, “Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, says the Lord.” Christians should beat 
their swords into ploughshares. A Bible-loving 
people must be pacifistic. 

The Hutterites willingly pay taxes because Paul 
says in Romans 13:6, “You also pay taxes,” and 
because Jesus enjoined men to “Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” Hutterites 
do not go to court or “sue at law” because the 
Bible (1 Corinthians 6:1-8) teaches differently. 
The Bible also advises them to discipline their 
members and, upon occasion, to expel a renegade 
member from their fellowship. The New Testa- 
ment fortifies them with such passages as 1 Corin- 
thians 5: 9-11 and 2 Thessalonians 3:14. But, since 
2 Thessalonians 3:15 encourages them to exercise 
love toward the erring, they temper justice with 
mercy. 

“Yes,” I told the secretary, “they base their life 
and conduct on the Word of God. They will love 
this old German Bible, and it will no doubt have 
a special place in a commune school.” 

“Do they have schools?” she wanted to know. 

“They have two schools. One for the children 
between the ages of two and six, where the 
youngsters are indoctrinated with the beliefs and 
history of their people. The other is like a rural 
school supplying the eight years of education 


required by the state. The teacher comes from 
the ‘outside’ and is often a Mennonite or a Quaker 
or one who somewhat approximates some of the 
basic Hutterite concepts. But Hutterites do not 
believe in higher education and I know of only 
two who have ever gone to college.” 

“Is that biblical, too?” 

“Well, I think it is—for the Hutterites. They 
would say that most people are ever learning and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth. 
Truth to the Hutterite is based on a literal inter- 
pretation of God’s Word. But when I said that 
this Bible would find a place in a commune school, 
I meant that it would very likely be used at a 
church service. The school building in the colonies 
serves as the place for religious services, and there 
is an ‘evensong’ almost every night. In the olden 
days the Hutterites would not have thought of 
going to bed without first going to church.” 

We enfolded the big German Bible round and 
round with corrugated paper. I decided to send 
it to a special friend of mine in a North Dakota 
commune, a new commune established within the 
past six years. The mother colony is near Tabor, 
South Dakota, and is called Bon Homme. Here the 
first Hutterites (Schmiede-Leut) came in 1874. 
They came 250 strong seeking religious liberty 
after their people had been persecuted for cen- 
turies in Switzerland, Moravia, Transylvania, and 
the Ukraine. During World War I there was much 
misunderstanding between the Hutterites and 
their neighbors, and some persecution of these 
pacifistic “bearded Mennonites” took place. In 
fact, two of their young men died as a result of 
mistreatment in prisons and camps: Shortly after 
the war many of them migrated to Canada. World 
War II saw better relationships. 

In my mind’s eye I could see my friend— 
bearded, vigorous, a fiery exponent of the faith— 
tear off the brown paper with which we now 
wrapped the German Bible. Other Hutterites 
would gather around him, and children in their 
quaint attire would eagerly watch. 

Then an exclamation of wonder and apprecia- 
tion would be voiced. My friend would probably 
say in his characteristic way. “All right, give me 
elbow room, please! This is not an ordinary gift. 
This is the greatest treasure a man can have. 
God’s Holy Word! But I tell you this, it is not 
pictures and fancy printing that are important. It 
is not even brass clasps and fine quality of paper 
or age or antiquity that we’re concerned about. 
No, my friends, what we are aiming at is that 
God’s Word finds a place in our hearts and lives!” 

Yes, that is almost exactly what he would say, 
for with him as with all those who dare to be a 
“peculiar people unto the Lord” in this day and 
age, they are not ashamed to proclaim what they 
believe. 

I gave the secretary the address, and we put it 
on the package. The Good Book was soon on its 
way to a new home and old friends. 

















ADULT PUBLICATIONS 


ENRICHED 


A NEW PERIODICAL and several significant 
changes in the adult. publications are being an- 
nounced. Therse have been planned in an effort to 
meet the needs of Methodist adults in a changing 
world. 


I 


An outstanding development in American life 
is the older adult movement. This group has been 
referred to as the fastest growing segment of 
our population. To meet their needs, a new quar- 
terly magazine to be called Mature Years is being 
published in October. It will be addressed to the 
interests of all older adults whether working or 
retired, shut-in or active, and will represent 
an enlargement in scope of the present Home 
Quarterly. The latter will be discontinued with 
the first issue of the new publication which is to 
take its place and is to be ordered and distributed 
in the same manner. 

Mature Years will carry six sections, each to 
be devoted to special interests of older adults. 
These will include “My Life” (features of per- 
sonal interest), “Wonderful World” (reports and 
interpretations of what is happening in the world 
about us), “Adult Adventure” (articles on 
hobbies, projects, and interest-activities), “The 
Living Word” (suggestive presentations of the 
International Lesson Series), “The Chapel” (de- 
votional helps, daily meditations, poetry), and 
“The Pastor Calls” (helpful spiritual counsel on 
personal problems). This publication will be the 
first of its kind in the field of religious journalism. 
It will be printed most attractively using large- 
size type, an ample spread of pictures, and a 
four-color cover page. 


II 


A new two-year Adult Bible Course will begin 
in October also. The first nine months will be a 
survey of Old Testament life and thought. It will 
be followed by a similar nine months’ study of 
the New Testament. The series will close with a 
six months’ unit in biblical theology. The Adult 
Bible Course will be carried in a separate quar- 
terly publication by this name rather than in 
Adult Student. This will make possible back 
orders for several years to come, a feature that 
could not be provided as it has been printed in 
the past. Adult Bible Course must be ordered 
by name beginning with the October-December 
quarter. 


1 Dr. Waymon is editor of adult publications, Editorial Division, 
General Board of Education, of The Methodist Church. 
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III 


Adult Student will be enriched in October by 
a new course for adult fellowship groups. This 
may be used in the Sunday Evening Fellowship 
or as an alternative study for Sunday morning. 
It will deal with issues of current interest and 
will appeal to those who are alert to the impact 
of Christianity upon contemporary life. By popu- 
lar demand the first course will be “Major Meth- 
odist Beliefs.” This new curriculum will supplant 
Learning for Life, which will no longer be printed 
after the July-September issue. Leaders’ helps for 
the Adult Fellowship Series will be carried in 
Adult Teacher. 


IV 


Another major change in the adult publica- 
tions will be found in Wesley Quarterly, begin- 
ning with the October-December issue. It is to be 
enlarged by the addition of sixteen pages. This 
will make possible enrichment articles, more pic- 
tures, and a fuller lesson treatment. The periodi- 
cal will have another new feature: Each issue 
will carry on its cover a different line drawing of 
an incident in the life of John Wesley. These are 
being drawn especially for this publication. 

Users of adult publications will be interested 
in the new cover policy. Pictures in a bolder and 
more contemporary spirit are being selected be- 
cause of the conviction that they are just as truly 
curriculum material as the lesson helps and the 
articles inside the magazine. The drawings used 
in Bible Lessons for Adults have been brought 
more into line with this emphasis also. 


V 


ApuLt TEACHER has been improved with new 
kinds of teachers’ helps. Each lesson in the In- 
ternational Lesson Series has two separate types 
of guidance for two specific teaching methods. 
Those who lecture and use discussion questions 
will follow “The Leader in Action.” Those who 
employ group process techniques will appreciate 
“The Group in Action,” where helpful sugges- 
tions are to be found. In both cases the guidance 
will be given in more detail than before. In addi- 
tion to these features, the teacher will be pro- 
vided with two additional illustrations for each 
lesson, prepared by Roy L. Smith. They will be 
carried in a section called “From Literature and 
Life.” 

A change in the name of Visitors’ Leaflet goes 
into effect in October. It will be known as Wor- 
ship Leaflet which describes more accurately the 
nature of the material. 














EDITORIAL 





The World Council of Churches 


THE SECOND ASSEMBLY of the World 
Council of Churches will be meeting August 15- 
31. The site of the meeting is the Northwestern 
University campus in Evanston, Illinois. This is 
the first great ecumenical gathering to be held 
on American soil. 

The World Council of Churches as it is now 
organized came into being on August 22, 1948, at 
Amsterdam, Holland. There had been ecumenical 
meetings prior to that time, of course, notably 
the conference on the World Mission of the 
Church held at Edinburgh, 1910, the Life and 
Work conferences in Stockholm, 1925, and Ox- 
ford, 1937, and the Faith and Order conferences 
held at Lausanne, 1927, and Edinburgh, 1937. 
Through the efforts of William Temple, English 
archbishop and scholar, and others, plans were 
made to bring these three areas of ecumenical 
interest—world missions, life and work, faith and 
order—in one organization. The result was the 
World Council of Churches. 

The central voting group of the Assembly is 
made up of 600 delegates representing 161 mem- 
ber bodies from 48 nations. Youth organizations, 
national councils of churches, observers from 
nonmember churches, accredited visitors, and the 
press will also be present. 


THE Main THEME 


“Christ—The Hope of the World” is the main 
theme of the Second Assembly. In making the 
announcement of the theme, the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council said: 

“The world is full of false hopes, of fear and 
of despair. Religious indifference is widespread. 
In the churches, spiritual power and triumphant 
hope are not clearly manifest. Though there is 
much active evangelism, the old paganisms still 
maintain their power in many parts of the world, 
while on the other hand there are very few 
points at which the church is breaking out of its 
isolation into the world of those who hold to such 
modern substitutes for the gospel as communism 
and other political messianisms, scientific hu- 
Manism and certain forms of existentialism, or 
are indifferent to every religious or quasi-re- 
ligious faith. The presence of secularism within 
the church is deeply marked. Now as always, 
man’s greatest need is God’s greatest opportunity. 
We think therefore that the main theme of the 
Assembly should be along the lines of the affirma- 


tion that Jesus Christ is the only hope of both 
the church and the world.” 


SUBTOPICS 


Subtopics which have a direct bearing on the 
main theme will be discussed at length. These 
subtopics are: 

1. “Faith and Order—Our Unity in Christ and 
Our Disunity as Churches.” Ways to overcome 
our disunity as churches will be considered. 

2. “Evangelism—the Mission of the Church to 
Those Outside Her Life.” It is being recognized 
that if we are going to do the real work of the 
church, all will have to become vitally interested 
in this reason for the existence of the church. 

3. “Social Questions—the Responsible Society 
in a World Perspective.” The Christian concern 
for freedom, order, and justice will be discussed, 
recognizing the need for the church to be inde- 
pendent from pressures of society. 

4, “International Affairs—Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community.” Here the United 
Nations, armaments, human rights, conflicting 
moral and political philosophies will be examined 
in an attempt to bring about world community 
with a Christian basis. 

5. “Intergroup Relations—the Church Amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions.” How can the church 
register real concern for racial prejudices and 
tensions if it does not face the issue squarely 
within its own doors? 

6. “The Laity—the Christian and His Vocation.” 
What is the role of the Christian layman? In what 
sense is his daily work a Christian vocation? 

But what can we do? Most of us cannot attend 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston. Shall we sit back and wait 
for pronouncements of agreement or disagree- 
ment? No Christian ever does that. Let every 
teacher using ADULT TEACHER interest his group 
or class in the Second Assembly. Make your 
adults aware of the problems that are being dis- 
cussed there. Discuss the subtopics in your class. 
Watch for news of the Second Assembly reported 
by the religious and secular press. Keep in mind 
that the end of the Second Assembly is only the 
beginning. Maintain an interest in the great 
challenges and opportunities of churches that 
join hands and stand united in “Christ—the Hope 
of the World.” 

—JoHN W. Cook 
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p—__The Leader in Action 





Bv FRANCIS E. KEARNS ' 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 2:46-47; Colossians 3:12-17; 
Hebrews 10: 23-25. 


This is the fifth lesson in the unit begun July 
4. It has dealt with Bible study and prayer as 
factors in our growth as Christians. The article, 
“The Poetry of Worship,” on page 1 will be help- 
ful in preparing this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The importance of public worship 
A. In the early Christian fellowship 
1. The example of Jesus 
2. His early followers 
3. Growth of the Church 
B. In the Christian fellowship today 
II. The nature of public worship 
A. A fellowship for strength 
B. Attitudes in approach to worship 
1. Draw near with faith 
2. Hold fast hope 
3. Stir up love 
C. Elements in public worship 
1. Praise and thanksgiving 
2. Instruction 
3. Dedication 
III. Growth through public worship 
A. Cultivating the presence of God 
B. Spiritual horizons lifted 
C. Dedication for useful living 
D. Divine power released 





‘Mr. Kearns is pastor of the Wauwatosa Methodist Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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August 1: Why 
Worship in Public? 


To BEGIN 


As you open this lesson, endeavor to make the 
personal approach. Ask the members of your 
group in their sharing together on this theme 
to draw on their own personal experiences. Lead 
them to think, not just of public worship in gen- 
eral, but of the concrete experiences which they 
have had as they have engaged in this Christian 
practice. 

It always helps to enrich our own experience 
of worship if we are somewhat familiar with the 
way others worship. A valuable discussion could 
grow out of seeing the 16 mm. film entitled, One 
God.* 

As we approach this important subject, try to 
keep central the idea of growth. All through 
this unit we are confronted with one great chal- 
lege: How can we continue to grow as Christians? 
Recall that, thus far, we have shared together 
the various ways in which Bible study and prayer 
help us mature in our Christian living. Today 
we have this question for consideration, What 
contribution does public worship make toward 
our personal development as Christians? Let us 
endeavor to answer this question in the light of 
what public worship meant to the members of 
the early Christian fellowship as they sought to 
grow in Christlike living. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The importance of public worship. 

As we seek to evaluate the significance of public 
worship for Christian growth, it will help us to 
ask, What was the attitude of the early Christian 
fellowship? Jesus encouraged his disciples to 
pray in secret, but he also augmented his private 
prayer with participation in the public services 
of worship. After his severe temptation expe- 
rience in the wilderness we read that “He [Jesus] 
came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up; and he went to the synagogue, as his custom 
was, on the sabbath day” (Luke 4:16). Why did 
Jesus deem it necessary to go regularly to the 


2 Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory - 
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synagogue for the experience of worship with 
others? 

It is interesting to note that immediately after 
Pentecost the followers of Jesus made worship 
together one of their daily habits. “And day by 
day, attending the temple together and breaking 
bread in their homes, they partook of food with 
glad and generous hearts, praising God and hav- 
ing favor with all the people” (Acts 2: 46-47a). 

Why did these early followers plan to worship 
together daily, either in the Temple or in their 
homes? Did this practice have anything to do with 
the rapid growth of the early Church? 

In his sermon Peter warned the believers to 
flee the evil generation in which they lived. They 
did so in positive fashion by forming an associa- 
tion of their own in which they could strengthen 
one another for radiant and effective living like 
their Master. Point out that this was a natural 
procedure for them to follow, since that was the 
plan which the Jews followed in their synagogues. 
Is there a suggestion here for us as Christians fac- 
ing the evils of our day? 

A little later the writer of the Hebrews suggests 
that some were neglecting the regular oppor- 
tunities for public worship and this he considered 
a serious mistake. Says he: “Let us consider how 
to stir up one another to love and good works, 
not neglecting to meet together, as is the habit of 
some, but encouraging one another” (Hebrews 
10: 24-25). 

Ask the group to give reasons why these early 
followers might have been neglecting the services 
of public worship. Perhaps they were growing 
tired of the hardships and sacrifices involved in 
such a practice. Under the threat of persecution 
they could avoid dangers by absenting themselves 
from such services. Or others may have grown 
discouraged with the small, struggling groups 
and sought groups that were more flourishing. 
Here is a good place to ask, Why do Christians 
neglect the services of public worship today? 


II. The nature of public worship. 

The outstanding thing about the public worship 
of the early Christians was that it was a fellow- 
ship for strength and inspiration. They were peo- 
ple of private prayer and devotion, but there was 
something added when they came together for 
song and prayer. See Adult Student for the de- 
velopment of this idea of fellowship. Here the 
writer defines worship as “first and foremost the 
feast of fellowship.” Such a fellowship is not pe- 
culiar to public worship. In what other aréas of 
life do people gather together in groups for 
strength and inspiration? Refer to Wesley Quar- 
terly where there is a splendid treatment of this 
idea. 

The writer to the Hebrews prefaces his appeal 
for regularity in public worship by suggesting 
certain attitudes of mind and heart with which 
we are to approach this significant experience. 


“Let us draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
ance of faith... . Let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope without wavering, . . . let us consider 
how to stir up one another to love and good 
works” (Hebrews 10:22-24). Help the group 
feel how important it is for us to have the proper 
attitudes when we come to the experience of 
public worship. With what attitudes should we 
come if we are to receive the most from the wor- 
ship experience? 

It is interesting to note the elements which were 
prevalent in the public worship of the early Chris- 
tians and which are still a part of our worship 
today. Ask the group to mention some of these. 
One of the earliest was praise and thanksgiving. 
When the early followers gathered together either 
in the Temple or in the home, they worshiped 
“with glad and generous hearts, praising God” 
(Acts 2: 46-47). 

In his letter to the Colossians Paul writes: “Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly ... as you 
sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with 
thankfulness in your hearts to God” (Colossians 
3:16). Note here that Paul distinguishes between 
different kinds of Christian songs in the early 
fellowship. The psalms were the regular poems, 
the hymns were ascriptions of the praise to Christ, 
and the songs of the spiritual life included all 
kinds of spontaneous lyrical utterances. Then, 
as now, praise and adoration were foremost in 
the worship experience. 

Then again, instruction was a part of public 
worship. We are told that after Pentecost the 
Christians “devoted themselves to the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship” (Acts 2:42). To the 
Colossians Paul also wrote: “Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly, as you teach and 
admonish one another in all wisdom” (Colossians 
3:16). In what part of the public worship service 
today do we have instruction? 


III. Growth through public worship. 

Ask the members of the group to bear witness 
to what public worship does for them in their 
daily living. For suggested answers refer to Adult 
Student. The testimony of those who worship will 
vary as to its meaning for their growth in Christ- 
like living. Regular attendance upon the services 
of public worship enables us to cultivate the pres- 
ence of God so that his Spirit controls and di- 
rects more and more of our thoughts and deeds. 

Corporate worship lifts us above the close-ups 
of daily life so that we become aware of the 
wider horizons and gain a new sense of direction. 
Furthermore, the experience of worship together 
inspires us to a dedication of ourselves for useful 
living. It is a means for stirring us up “to love 
and good works.” 

Through corporate worship the power of God 
is released through our lives for effective and 
fruitful action. The real meaning of worship is 
to be found in what we let the higher than our- 
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selves do for us. In true worship we have released 
in us that divine resource of strength beyond 
ourselves which is necessary for courageous and 
sustained effort. As a participant in public wor- 
ship, what has it done for you so far as your 
growth in Christian living is concerned? Why do 
many who attend the services of worship regu- 
larly fail to give any service to the church? 


To CLOSE 


Invite your group to go regularly to the service 
of corporate worship over a reasonable length 
of time. Encourage them to prepare their minds 
and hearts carefully before they go and then, 
in the worship service, make a sincere effort to 
participate creatively in each part. Through such 
an experiment many will discover, as did William 
Temple, that: “To worship is to quicken the con- 
science by the holiness of God, to feed the mind 
with the truth of God, to purge the imagination 
by the beauty of God, to open the heart to the 
love of God, to devote the will to the purpose 
of God.” 3 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. Why did Jesus go regularly to the synagogue 
for worship? 

2. What was the attitude of the early Christian 
fellowship toward worship? 

3. What effect did their attitude toward cor- 
porate worship have on the growth of the early 
Church? 

4. In what other areas of life do people gather 
together for strength and inspiration? 

5. With what attitudes should we come if we 
are to receive the most from the experience of 
public worship? 

6. How do we grow in our Christian experience 
and life through gathering together to worship 
with others? 

7. What can we do to encourage others to take 
advantage of public worship? 

8. What has corporate worship done for you in 
so far as your growth in Christian living is con- 
cerned? 


| The 


Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER ' 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose today 

The group thinking should make clear the 
peculiar contribution public worship makes to 
our Christian growth. Individuals who have not 








3 From Heralds of God, by James Stewart; Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1946. 

1 Mr. Tower is associate secretary and director of ‘program and 
Me ag of The Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist 

urch. 
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been regular in their participation in public 
worship should come to a decision to make public 
worship a part of their experience. All members 
of the group should come to new understandings 
that will make the worship experience more 
meaningful. In some churches the study may lead 
to an improvement in the effectiveness of the 
worship service. 


Getting started 

If you carried through with the suggestion 
that three or four persons be asked to make a 
statement concerning what the experience of 
worship means to them, then it will be well to 
begin the session with these reports. The leader 
might introduce the presentation by calling at- 
tention to the fact that church attendance means 
many things to many people. 

Before calling for the first report the leader 
might mention just one thing specific that wor- 
ship has meant to him. He might indicate that 
it provides an hour when other concerns are 
crowded out of mind and our thoughts are cen- 
tered on God. Or perhaps the leader can give an 
example when special help came from a particular 
worship service. When each person who had 
been asked in advance has shared his experience, 
then let others suggest what the worship service 
of the church means to them. When the group 
has participated fully, summarize the various 
statements that have been made. They may 
include: 

1. Public worship gives a sense of oneness with 
others who are seeking God. 

2. In the worship service I see how unworthy 
my life has been and find inspiration to do better. 

3. The sermon challenges me with new ideas 
and demands for Christian living. 

4. I enjoy the singing. 

Some answers will be in terms of conventional 
phrases, some will be superficial, some will be- 
gin to bring the group toward a better under- 
standing of the contribution public worship makes 
to our Christian growth. 

When your summary of the suggestions of the 
group has been made, turn to the Scripture to 
discover why the early Christians met for wor- 
ship. Ask for examples of public worship from 
the Acts of the Apostles and Paul’s letters. If 
the group has followed your request of last week 
they will be ready. However, have the following 
references ready to ask someone to read: Acts 
1: 12-14; Colossians 3:12-17. The group may point 
out that the early Christians met because they 
had found a new experience that they wished 
to share. Or they had had experiences during 
the week they wanted to recall. They wanted 
to relive what Jesus had done or said. Are these 
reasons still valid? 


Another approach 
Another approach to this session might be 
to turn to the order of worship in the hymnal 
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or the order used in your own worship service 
and ask why each part of the service is used. 
Why do we have congregational singing? The 
pastoral prayer? Scripture reading? The sermon? 
The offering? Then from an analysis of the parts 
of worship, build up with the group a list 
of the values of public worship. From this ap- 
proach it would be possible to consider how the 
worship service can be made to contribute more 
to Christian growth. What changes are needed 
in the preparation and attitude of the wor- 
shipers? What changes in the order of worship? 


Looking ahead 

Today’s group discussion should have led each 
person to see how essential a shared experience 
of worship is to Christian growth. But being 
Christian is not a Sunday-morning affair. It is 
part of the fabric of everyday experiences. Next 
week our question is, Why choose the best? 
It deals with the demand for the highest Christian 
choice in every alternative. If your group is 
using Adult Student, read to them the question 
as stated in the second paragraph. Call attention 
to three key words: value, choice, growth. Ask 
each person to test the choices that he makes 
during the coming week by the question: What 
value dictated my choice? 

Emphasize the importance of reading the entire 
lesson in Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly and 
the Bible references. 


p From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% The impact of any experience depends in 
some part at least upon those who share it with 
us. Relatively few of the really great moments 
of life come to us while we are in solitary isola- 
tion. 

Some years ago the producer of a really 
splendid moving picture invited me to preview 
it at a local theater. The two of us sat alone 
in the great house, no others with us. The picture, 
which was designed as a comedy, was run in its 
complete form. But for some reason it did not 
seem funny at all. No more than two or three 
times during the entire hour and a half did 
we even so much as chuckle. 

A few weeks later, when the picture was being 
shown to the public in the same theater, we at- 
tended with some friends. This time the place 
was packed, and the antics of the actors were 
greeted by uproarious laughter in which we 
joined wholeheartedly, even though the picture 
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sis Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
ired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 


was “old stuff” to us. Suddenly we realized that 
the experience which had been only mildly amus- 
ing when we had enjoyed it in isolation had be- 
come exciting when we shared it with a house- 
ful of people. 

Those who say they can worship God just as 
well in the wide and open spaces, when alone 
with nature, as they can when they are in a church 
service attended by a congregation of fellow wor- 
shipers are simply not telling the truth. There 
is a value, of course, in private meditation, and 
the wide and open spaces have a contribution to 
make. But there is a thrill to be experienced in 
worshiping with a churchful of people which 
comes to the devout man in no other way. 


“I had a wonderful experience in church this 
morning, and it was one of the best services I 
have attended in a long time.” 

The speaker was a young woman in her twenties 
who was not too regular in her church attendance, 
and her enthusiasm was a little surprising. 

“What did the preacher preach about?” her 
mother asked. 

“IT really don’t know,” the girl replied. “I was 
so occupied with great thoughts suggested to me 
by the congregational singing that I did not listen. 
I think he must have preached a good sermon, 
for two or three of the people mentioned it to 
me. But there was a thrill for me in the way the 
people sang the majestic lines of that great hymn. 
I confess that I have sung it myself many times 
before, but I never saw the majesty and beauty 
of its meaning until this morning. Some of the 
voices around me were none too good, but there 
was something thrilling in the way the people 
lifted up their voices and sang with joy. It never 
happens anywhere outside of a church service.” 

And the service was a success regardless of the 
soloists, the preacher, whether anyone spoke to 
her afterward, or any of the other incidentals. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT ' 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 1. 


COLOSSIANS 


3:16 Admonish one another in all wisdom. This 
includes understanding the motivations for 
misbehavior in the other, and the motiva- 
tions for admonishing in your self. 

3:16 Spiritual songs. These are the songs which 
cleanse and strengthen your spirit. Spiritual 
singing is an aid to spiritual living. 


1Mr. Kraft is Methodist chaplain, University of Chicago. 
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August 8: Choosing the Best 


p The Leader in Action 


By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 





This teaching plan is planned primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 6:19-34; Galatians 5: 16-23; 
Philippians 1:9-11; 4:8. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. A scale of values 
2. Light from the Bible 
a. Material treasures 
b. Spiritual treasures 
3. Growth through choice 
a. The necessity of choice 
b. The alternatives 
c. The consequences 
4. The dominant choice 


To BEGIN 


Keep before the group the idea that a Christian 
is one who continues to grow and that, when 
a person becomes static, his inner life begins to 
deteriorate. Show that growth is not just some- 
thing that happens, but that it is an achievement 
which is the result of sincere effort. Growth takes 
place in each of us according to the thoughts 
that we think and the deeds that we do. Thus 
far, we have considered the place which prayer, 
Bible study, and public worship have in our 
growth as Christians. In this lesson we are con- 
cerned with growth in Christlikeness as it relates 
to our everyday choices. Ask each member of the 
group to face this question: What do I consider 
to be the real values of life? How do my choices 
in relation to these values affect my growth as a 
Christian? Point out that we are dealing here 
with three dynamic words: values, choice, and 
growth. Then ask, How are these related to Chris- 
tian living? 


How TO PRocEED 


1. A scale of values. 

Begin this section by asking the group to dis- 
cuss the question, What is a value? Various an- 
swers will be given, such as: something that 
we prize, something that we deem worthy, some- 
thing that is desirable, something that meets our 
need, something that fulfills our ideal of what 
ought to be. Then ask, What is a religious value? 


' Suggest that it is something worthy in relation 


to our belief in God, something that we prize 
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and deem worthy of our devotion because of 
our faith in God. From this point of view religion 
might be defined as belief in the conservation of 
values. 

A distinguished Victorian writer said that every 
one of us carries “a scale of values in the 
soul.” Every day in our experiences we place a 
high value on some things and a low value on 
others. This becomes our scale of values. Ask 
each member of the group to formulate his scale 
of values. Place two or three samples on the 
blackboard and then analyze them. Are the high- 
est values given top rating? Did Jesus indicate 
that not all values are of the same importance? 
Discuss the meaning of these words: “Is not life 
more than food, and the body more than cloth- 
ing?” (Matthew 6:25). 

Archbishop William Temple suggested at one 
time that the world is like a shop into which some 
mischief-maker has entered secretly and changed 
the labels, so that cheap things are priced high 
and things of real value are priced low. What 
evidences can you cite to substantiate this claim? 


2. Light from the Bible. 

Both Jesus and Paul offer us significant help 
in formulating a scale of values in relation to 
our daily experience. Slutz offers helpful sug- 
gestions here in his section of this lesson which 
he entitles “Earthly and Heavenly Treasures” 
(Wesley Quarterly). 

In the scriptural material for our lesson Jesus 
makes a clear distinction between what he calls 
“treasures on earth” and “treasures in heaven” 
(Matthew 6:19-21). What did Jesus mean by 
“treasures on earth”? Suggest that these would 
include money, property, clothes, ornaments, 
food, fame, popularity, and the like. Point out that 
wealth in Jesus’ day was partly in fabrics—in 
rugs, garments, and hangings. Hence, there was 
always the danger of destruction by moths. Also, 
note that the construction of Palestinian houses 
in those days made it easy for thieves to gain 
entrance by digging through the mud or plaster 
walls. 

A little later Jesus said, “You cannot serve 
God and mammon” (Matthew 6:24). As used 
here, mammon is another word for property. 
As he thought of these treasures, Jesus said, “Do 
not be anxious about your life, what you shall 
eat or what you shall drink, nor about your body, 
what you shall put on” (Matthew 6:25). Does 
Jesus mean that we are not to include these in 
our scale of values? If not, then what does he 
mean? 

For Paul, material treasures include what he 
calls “the desires of the flesh.” The word “de- 
sires” is a better translation than “lust,” since 
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the latter suggests primarily the sexual element, 
whereas the former includes all the tendencies, 
impulses, and inclinations of our human nature. 
Paul enumerates “the works of the flesh” which, 
he says, are “plain”—open and unashamed. These 
include immorality, impurity, enmity, strife, 
jealousy, anger, selfishness, and the like (Gala- 
tians 5:19-21). Paul certainly did not mean that 
all desires of the flesh are evil. When are the de- 
sires of the flesh evil? What does Paul suggest as 
the means of bringing them to their highest ful- 
fillment? 

Another set of values to which Jesus points 
are the treasures of the spirit. “Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven” is his way of ex- 
pressing it (Matthew 6:20). What would Jesus 
include in such treasures? Suggestions for con- 
sideration would be truth, love, faith, courage, 
service, and the like. Then ask, To what motive 
does Jesus appeal for such action? Help the group 
realize that Jesus is here emphasizing those 
qualities of mind and heart which have lasting 
value. They are beyond the destructive touch of 
vermin or thieves. They are much less tangible 
than the material treasures and that accounts for 
the observation of Ralph Sockman who says that 
“we adults are prone to neglect the lasting things 
in our search for the latest things.” But these 
intangible, spiritual realities are worth the search, 
for they have eternal worth. (See 2 Corinthians 
4: 16-18.) 

Paul speaks of these treasures as “the fruit of 
the Spirit” (Galatians 5:22-23). He mentions 
such treasures as love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, and goodness. Here we have a fine statement 
of Paul’s list of character traits of the Christian. 
Note that Paul uses the plural in his reference to 
“the works of the flesh,” but the singular in his 
reference to “the fruit of the Spirit.” Why did he 
make this distinction? Suggest that Paul’s whole 
personality was centered around the unifying love 
of Christ. Each fruit of the Spirit was the result 
of this spirit of love at work in his life. 

In his Letter to the Philippians Paul gives a 
comprehensive summary of what he considers to 
be spiritual treasures for which all Christians 
should strive. “Finally, brethren, whatever is 
true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 
whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is 
anything worthy of praise, think about these 
things” (Philippians 4:8). 


3. Growth through choice. 

This brings us to the central theme of our les- 
son. Christian growth does not take place just 
in the recognition of higher and lower values; 
rather does growth depend upon the choice of 
what we consider to be of greatest worth. Lead 
the group to the realization that choice is a neces- 
sity in our living and that the quality of our lives 
is dependent upon the choices which we make. 





As Pascal once said, “To be alive is to choose.” 
So long as we live there is no escape from the 
necessity of choice. 

The very fact that we do have this power of 
choice lifts us above the animal kingdom and 
places upon us the mark of the divine. The chal- 
lenge of choice was never more clearly stated than 
in the words of Joshua to the children of Israel, 
“Choose this day whom you will serve” (Joshua 
24:15). Where do we find it necessary to make 
choices every day in our living? 

Suggestions such as these will be offered: We 
choose whether we want to be a Christian or not, 
our vocation, whether or not to attend college, 
which college to attend, whom we want for a life 
companion, the books we read, the radio pro- 
grams we hear, the television programs we see, 
the movies we attend, how much time we give to 
the church and other character-building institu- 
tions. For good illustrative material see the lesson 
in Wesley Quarterly. 

The alternatives presented by Jesus and Paul 
have to do with fundamental choices. Point out 
that both Jesus and Paul emphasize that the 
lower values must be subordinated to the higher. 
The treasures of the spirit take precedence over 
the material treasures; the desires of the flesh 
must be kept under the control of the Spirit. 
What does the operation of this principle mean 
in our daily living? Does it have any bearing on 
our work, our home life, our church experiences, 
our use of leisure time, our radio and television 
programs, our reading? 

It is interesting to note that Jesus, in his ap- 
proach, presents a choice between major alterna- 
tives: sheep or goats, right or wrong, the world 
or God, the broad road or the narrow road, time 
or eternity. He centered his attention upon the 
central loyalties knowing that, if our choices are 
right here, then the smaller loyalties will fall into 
their proper places. One of the finest evidences of 
this approach of Jesus is found in his admonition, 
“You cannot serve God and mammon.” 





“Growth takes place in each of us according to the 
thoughts we think and the deeds we do.” 
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The consequences of our choices are written 
into the quality of our lives. What do Jesus and 
Paul have to say about the consequences of 
choice? Jesus suggests that the person who 
chooses material treasures as the highest will be 
filled with a spirit of anxiety. He will always be 
at the mercy of changing circumstances. But if we 
choose the treasures of the spirit, then we do not 
need to be anxious. What did Jesus mean when he 
said, “Do not be anxious”? Did he mean that we 
are to have no concern about daily work or wise 
planning? What is the difference between a wise 
concern and an anxious spirit? 

Paul gave concrete suggestions as to the con- 
sequences of choice when he enumerated “the 
works of the flesh” and “the fruit of the Spirit” 
(Galatians 5:19-23). Once we have made our 
choices, then we must be ready to accept the con- 
sequences in terms of growth or deterioration. As 
Stanley Jones has so well said, “We are free to 
choose, but we are not free to choose the conse- 
quences of our choices.” 


To CLOSE 


4. The dominant choice. 

We can never understand Jesus and Paul until 
we realize that there is one dominant choice 
which determines all other choices. What is that 
choice? How does it affect all other choices? Help 
the group see that the dominant choice was the 
same for both, although expressed in different 
words. The dominant choice has to do with the 
control of God in our lives. The words of Jesus are 
these: “You cannot serve God and mammon”; 
“Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness.” 
We have the same truth expressed in these words 
of Paul: “Walk by the Spirit, and do not gratify 
the desires of the flesh; . . . If we live by the Spirit, 
let us also walk by the Spirit” (Galatians 5:16, 
25). Our first loyalty is to God. Through that 
loyalty we are able to give all other values their 
proper places and our choices result in Christian 
growth. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What is a value? What is a religious value? 

2. Where did Jesus suggest that not all values 
are of the same importance? 

3. What do we mean when we say that each of 
us has a scale of values? 

4. In our modern living, do we give the highest 
values top rating? What evidences can you cite? 

5. What attitude did Jesus and Paul indicate 
that we should take toward material values? 

6. What is the difference between a wise con- 
cern and an anxious spirit? 

7. Where do we find it necessary to make 
choices every day in our living? 

8. How do these choices affect our growth as 
Christians? , 

9. What is the dominant choice for a Christian? 
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rp the Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose today 

Every day is filled with choices—conscious or 
unconscious. Today’s thinking should make clear 
the relation of our set of accepted values to the 
choices we make on the one hand, and the relation 
of these choices to our growth in Christian stature 
on the other. Each person should be led to under- 
stand that “the gate is narrow and the way is 
hard, that leads to life.” 


Getting started 

You might begin by saying: Everyone in this 
group is here this morning because you chose to 
come to the church rather than participate in some 
other activity. What was the basis of your choice? 
Some will say, “I have to bring the children.” 
Others, “I always go to church and Sunday 
school.” Pursue this far enough to make clear that 
even a simple choice like this is evidence of an 
already accepted set of values. 


Let the group think it out 

At this point divide your group in two sections 
and ask each group to elect a chairman and a 
recorder. Suggest that the recorder for each group 
read aloud to the group Matthew 6: 25-34. Ask the 
first group to decide what set of values should 
form the basis of Christian judgments. The other 
group should discuss and be ready to report what 
the everyday choices are that reveal our sense of 
values. Is anxiety over what we eat, what we 
wear, and other like things evidence of an in- 
adequate understanding of Christian values? Give 
each group time to get hold of their problem and 
give them such help as they may need. Then let 
them come back together and have a report from 
each chairman or recorder. Let the total group 
agree on a statement of Christian values. Then 
lead them to think how the Christian should face 
the hard-to-make choices. 


Another approach 

Begin the session by asking the group to think 
for a few minutes on the question, What was the 
hardest choice I ever had to make? After they 
have had two or three minutes to think on this 
question, then ask them to think for a minute or 
two on, What was the most difficult choice I 
faced this past week? 

Then follow with this question: Are there any 
unimportant choices in our experiences? After 
allowing a few minutes for thinking, divide into 
three groups, and follow the group process, as- 
signing one of the above questions to each group. 
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Give ten or fifteen minutes and bring the groups 
back for reports. The chairmen may summarize 
the results of their group’s thinking or they may 
call upon the members who have made a good 
suggestion to repeat their contribution to the 
entire group. Move from this discussion to make 
clear: 

1. All choices are important, and must be made 
in the light of Christian values that have become 
a part of our lives. 

2. Choices that are made on the basis of ex- 
pediency do not bring about Christian growth. 

3. Choosing the best stretches our spiritual 
muscles and brings about growth. 


Conclusion 

Today’s session should have brought us the 
realization that being Christian is exacting. It 
requires a disciplined life. 


Looking ahead 

Ask all members of the group to read both 
the Scripture reference and the students’ material 
for next week in Adult Student or Wesley Quar- 
terly, and to think about the question: Is such 
discipline necessary to achieve true freedom? 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* “Old Doc Babcock” of the University of Wis- 
consin really started something a generation or 
more ago when he demonstrated that a chicken 
could starve to death in spite of the fact that it 
ate an abundance of food. The birds that ate 
polished rice deteriorated and those that ate a 
balanced ration prospered. After extended experi- 
ments he came up with the announcement that 
some foods contained a mysterious element to 
which he gave the name vitamins, while other 
foods were deficient in the same life-producing 
factors. His theory, abundantly demonstrated, has 
revolutionized all our dietary procedures. 

Certainly if it can be said that some food is 
lacking in life-giving elements, it can also be said 
that much reading is deficient in cultural and in- 
tellectual values. It is not enough to say of.a boy 
that “he reads all the time.” The young fowl in 
the coop, eating polished rice, “ate all the time,” 
and starved to death. And the youngster that is 
fed on comics will suffer the same fate intellectu- 
ally. 

“I have to confess,” the successful businessman 
said, “that I have not read a serious book of any 
kind outside my professional field since I left 
college fifteen years ago.” He too was suffering 


from an intellectual deficiency similar to the lack 
of vitamins in his food. 


’ The principal of a great high school, well aware 
of the fact that his young people needed more 
than skill in mathematics and chemistry, arranged 
for a program for memorizing gems of poetry. By 
offering prizes to those who could pass the 
examinations successfully, and by a discerning 
choice of material, he contrived to lay down in 
the minds of an entire generation of youth a 
deposit of inspiration and life-giving ideas. “The 
greatest thing I got out of Professor Conway’s 
school,” one successful leader said years after- 
ward, “was the fifty or more great poems he 
compelled me to memorize. They have been of 
the utmost value to me through all the years.” 
And yet some of the parents thought the dear 
old “professor” was wasting the time of the young 
people. 


’& An unusually successful radio commentator, 
with twenty-five years of experience back of his 
statements, declares that one of the greatest fac- 
tors in his life has been the habit of memorizing 
Scripture. He may not know the batting averages 
of all the big league players, and he may not be 
up on the latest gossip concerning Hollywood 
stars, but he knows thousands of choice verses 
out of the Scripture, and in his broadcasts are 
reflected the great themes they have suggested 
to his alert mind. 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 8. 


MATTHEW 


6:23. Why are you so anxious about clothing? To 
be overly concerned about your appearance 
is to be overly concerned about yourself. 
Pity the man whose horizon is the brim of 
his own hat. 

6:34. Anxious about tomorrow. Anxiety is a 
substitute for thinking. If you worry about 
the future, it means you have not given it 
very much careful, prayerful thought. 


PHILIPPIANS 


1:9. That your love may abound more and more, 

with knowledge. Love is more than emo- 

tional attachment. 

The fruits of righteousness. The fruits of 

righteousness, like any fruit, are not gifts 

but consequence. 

4:8. If there is anything worthy of praise, think. 
Thinking about goodness eventually be- 
comes thinking about God. 


i: ii. 
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August 15: Self-Discipline 





Leader in Aetion 


The 








By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 16: 24-25; 1 Corinthians 9: 
24-27; 2 Timothy 2:3-5; Hebrews 12: 1-4. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. The necessity for self-discipline 
a. According to Jesus 
, b. According to Paul 
c. Reason for self-discipline 
. The choice of self-discipline 
. The areas of self-discipline 
a. All areas of life 
b. Drinking alcoholic beverages 
c. Toward world community 
4. The goals of self-discipline 
a. An “imperishable” kingdom 
b. Abundant and eternal life 
c. To please Christ 
5. Our inspiration 


GW DO 


To BEGIN 


In this series we have been concerned with 
the growth of the total person. We began with 
growth in the early life of Jesus and discovered 
there our pattern for measurement: “And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man” (Luke 2:52). In the light of 
the balanced growth of Jesus we have been asking 
ourselves the question, Are we growing as Chris- 
tians? Our lesson today is concerned with self- 
discipline as a means for Christian growth. As 
we approach this lesson, let us keep this question 
central in our thinking, What part does self-dis- 
cipline play in Christian growth? 

Open the discussion with this question, What 
do we mean by the self? Suggest that it is that 
conscious, active center in each of us which 
knows, evaluates, chooses, prepares, and acts. Do 
we have more than one self? William James, the 
noted psychologist, said that each man has “as 
many different social selves as there are distinct 
groups of persons about whose opinion he cares.” 
What did he mean? 

At the outset, emphasize the importance of self- 
knowledge. In ancient Greek thought the first 
essential for good living was “know thyself.” 
Thomas & Kempis made a similar observation, 
“An humble knowledge of thyself is a surer way 
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to God than a deep search after learning.” 1 Why 
is self-knowledge so important? 


How To Procreep 


1. The necessity for self-discipline. 

Open this section of the lesson by showing that 
Jesus practiced a rigorous self-discipline in his 
own daily living. In his search for followers he 
made this requirement primary. “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me” (Matthew 16: 
24.) What are the negative and positive aspects 
of this requirement? Is self-discipline alone ade- 
quate for discipleship? Compare a similar em- 
phasis given by Jesus in Matthew 7: 13-14, “Enter 
by the narrow gate, ... for the gate is narrow 
and the way is hard, that leads to life.” 

Show that Paul also disciplined himself severe- 
ly for the cause of Christ. He gives his own per- 
sonal testimony in 1 Corinthians 9: 26-27. 

In his admonitions for the Christian to dis- 
cipline himself, Paul uses three illustrations from 
the everyday life of the people. A good soldier 
must follow rigid military requirements and be 
prepared to endure every hardship. The athlete 
has no chance for victory unless he has observed 
the training rules before the game begins. The 
farmer cannot hope for a crop unless he has 
obeyed the laws of nature. Even so, the Christian 
must discipline himself and be prepared for his 
warfare “as a good soldier of Jesus Christ” (2 
Timothy 2:3-6). 

What is the reason for such rigid self-discipline? 
Lead the group to the conclusion that our bodies 
are not ends in themselves. They are the means 
for the achievement of great spiritual good. There- 
fore, they must be disciplined in order that the 
greater good may be realized. How does this help 
us to grow as Christians? See the section in Aduit 
Student on “The Call to Discipline.” There the 
writer makes clear that “we grow by investing 
the self, not by indulging the self.” In Wesley 
Quarterly Slutz makes the observation that “free- 
dom to grow in the right direction is the result of 
our binding ourselves voluntarily by law.” He 
cites the illustration of a trapeze performer who 
disciplines himself by the laws of practice. In so 
doing he becomes freer to grow in the mastery 
of his art. 


2. The choice of self-discipline. 

It should be clearly pointed out to the group 
that the discipline about which we are thinking 
is a voluntary choice, and not a regimentation 
from without. It is not the result of external 
dictatorship, but internal freedom. Jesus made 
this clear when he said of every follower, “Let 


1In Of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me” (Matthew 16:24). W. M. Clow? distinguishes 
in his thinking between a cross and a burden. We 
are conscripted to carry a burden; the discipline 
is from without. But we volunteer for our crosses; 
we discipline ourselves by choosing to carry an- 
other’s load for the sake of Christ. Are we 
threatened by external regimentation in our 
modern life? How would voluntary self-discipline 
help us meet this problem? 


3. The areas of self-discipline. 

In the thinking of both Jesus and Paul the re- 
quirement of self-discipline applies to all life. 
There is no area which is exempt from this rigid 
regulation. 

Since this is the temperance lesson for the 
quarter, place special emphasis upon self-dis- 
cipline as it relates to the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. There is a good section on “Discipline 
and Drink” in Adult Student. Also you will 
find help at this point in Wesley Quarterly. 

Why should a Christian exercise self-discipline 
in relation to alcoholic beverages? Try to evoke 
answers such as the following: Alcoholic bever- 
ages dull our highest human faculties such as 
judgment, discrimination, and reason. When we 
drink alcoholic beverages, we choose the satis- 


2 The Cross in Christian Experience, Eaton and Mains, 1909. (Out 
of print.) 


faction of lower physical appetites at the expense 
of our higher human capacities. By the drinking 
of alcoholic beverages, even in the privacy of our 
own homes, we cast our influence in the direction 
of the great evils which threaten our society to- 
day, from the standpoint of both personal and 
social health. 

What responsibility do we as Christians have 
for those in our society who are weak? Show how 
grave the situation is by the fact that we now 
have approximately four million chronic drinkers 
and alcoholics in the United States. Refer to Paul 
who said, “It is right not to eat meat or drink 
wine or do anything that makes your brother 
stumble” (Romans 14:21). 

What groups in our country and in your com- 
munity are working to alleviate the evils of al- 
coholic beverages? How can we aid them in their 
task? What can we do as Christian groups to curb 
the liquor advertising which invades our homes 
every day? How can the character-building agen- 
cies of the community unite for action? 

Another area in which we need to exercise self- 
discipline is in relation to our world situation. 
Too many Christians are gripped with attitudes 
of fear, panic, and despair. It is essential for us to 
cultivate an attitude of faith and confidence in 
co-operative good will as the means for the es- 
tablishment of a world community. How can we 


“When we drink alcoholic beverages, we choose the satisfaction of our lower physical appetites at the expense of 


our higher human capacities.” 
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discipline ourselves to have the mind of Christ 
and to take a long view relative to the coming of 
the kingdom of God? 

What other areas can you mention where we 
need to practice self-discipline? Re-emphasize the 
fact that Christ’s call to discipline the self applies 
to all areas—both great and small—of our per- 
sonal and social living. 


4. The goals of self-discipline. 

Lead the group to see that a Christian does 
not discipline himself just for the sake of dis- 
cipline; rather does he always keep his eye fas- 
tened on the goal. What are the goals toward 
which a Christian runs in his race? Paul replies 
that the athlete “exercises self-control in all 
things” and he does it “to receive a perishable 
wreath.” But the Christian exercises self-discip- 
line because he is working for that which is im- 
perishable.” His goal is the kingdom of God, which 
lasts forever. In writing to the Philippians, Paul 
expresses it thus, “I press on toward the goal for 
the prize of the upward call of God in Christ 
Jesus” (Philippians 3:14). 

Jesus stated his goal in terms of life—life that 
is both abundant and eternal. These are his words, 
“Whoever loses his life for my sake shall find it.” 
Here we have one of the paradoxes of Jesus. What 
did he mean? In your discussion lead the group 
to the conclusion that the way to self-discovery 
is through self-denial and self-sacrifice. The only 
way to enter the higher life is to discipline the 
lower. 

In his letter to Timothy, the writer expresses 
his goal in terms of what Christ expects of us. 
Says he, “No soldier on service gets entangled in 
civilian pursuits, since his aim is to satisfy the one 
who enlisted him” (2 Timothy 2:4). The ultimate 
goal of the Christian in self-discipline is to please 
Christ, to whom he has pledged his final alle- 
giance. 


5. Our inspiration. 

The writer to the Hebrews depicts the Chris- 
tian life as a race in a great amphitheater (He- 
brews 12:1-4). Draw a vivid picture of this scene 
for the group. Describe the huge arena sur- 
rounded by tiers of seats, with throngs of specta- 
tors watching the various contests and cheering 
the winners. This picture is quite familiar to us 
with our huge stadia and arenas. Runners shed 
every garment that is not needed in order that 
they may be free from all hindrances; and, with 
their eye on the goal, they strain every nerve to 
win the prize. 

What about the Christian? As he runs in the 
great arena of life, he is to be inspired as he thinks 
of the “great cloud of witnesses” by whom he is 
surrounded. The tiers of seats in the arena of life 
are full of noble and devoted followers who have 
gone before and given their all in self-sacrifice. 
Today, we are to set aside all hindrances which 
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“run with 


impede our progress, and we are to 
perseverance” toward our goal. 


To CLOosE 


Our loftiest inspiration comes as we keep “look- 
ing to Jesus, the pioneer and perfecter of our 
faith” (Hebrews 12:2). What is it in Christ on 
which the Christian should keep his eye fastened? 
He blazed the trail for our faith. Through all his 
trials and testings he never grew weary, but con- 
tinued until he finished the task which God had 
given him. And then he made the supreme sacri- 
fice gladly—“Who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross” (Hebrews 12:2). As we 
strive to live like our Master, we are never to 
grow “weary or faint-hearted,” but we are to run 
with unflinching purpose. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What do we mean by the self? Do we have 
more than one self? 

2. What are the negative and positive aspects 
of self-discipline in Jesus’ call to discipleship? 

3. How does rigid self-discipline help us grow 
as Christians? 

4. Are we threatened by external regimentation 
in our modern life? How does voluntary self- 
discipline help in the solving of this problem? 

3. Why should a Christian exercise self-discip- 
line in relation to alcoholic beverages? 

6. What can we do as Christians to curb the 
liquor advertising which invades our homes daily? 

7. What responsibility have we as Christians 
for those in our society who are weak? 

8. What are the goals toward which we strive 
in the exercise of self-discipline? 


p fhe Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned ‘for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose today 

Freedom is an overburdened and greatly mis- 
understood word. Discipline is a hard word and 
one avoided by many. Discipline is the enemy of 
freedom only when it is imposed from without. 
Self-discipline is the doorway to freedom. Our 
purpose today is to help each member of our 
group come to a fuller understanding of this truth. 


Getting started 

This session is midway through our unit of 
study. Self-discipline as a means to Christian 
development is a natural outgrowth of right 
choices: worship, Bible study, and prayer. 

At this point in our study it will be well to 
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bring to mind the significant conclusions of the 
past six weeks of study. One effective way to do 
this is to telephone six persons and ask each one 
to be responsible for summarizing, for the group, 
what seemed most important in one of the six 
lessons. In choosing the person to telephone you 
will recall particular contributions made by mem- 
bers of the group. Ask the person that you feel 
can do the best job of summarizing each particular 
lesson. Limit the time for their statements to 
three minutes each. Do this telephoning early 
in the week. Check again with each person some 
time on Saturday and give such help as they may 
request. Begin today’s session with these reports. 
When they are completed, ask for additional con- 
tributions from the group. 


Thinking together 

Move into today’s question, Why self-discipline? 
by pointing out the discipline that the shared 
statements demanded of the six participants. 
Raise these questions: In what areas of your ex- 
perience is disciplined action demanded if you 
are to act with confidence and freedom? Can a 
person without discipline be a scientist? A mu- 
sician? An athlete? 

Form an impromptu panel of four or five mem- 
bers of the group. Ask one person to be the mod- 
erator. Read Matthew 16: 24-25, and ask how these 
words of Jesus apply to the person who would 
be a scientist. When each member of the panel 
has had an opportunity to give an answer, move 
on to ask: How do Jesus’ words apply to a person 
who wants to become a musician? An athlete? 
Make the final question to the panel, Can a per- 
son become a mature Christian by any easier 
road? If the panel has aroused the interest of the 
rest of the group, let them participate. 

For the closing part of the session have a 
blackboard ready, and ask the group to compile 
a list of the disciplines necessary for any person 
who would find the abundant Christian life. Such 
a list might include: 


Regular prayer—private and public 

Careful study of the Bible 

Reading of church periodicals 

Keeping the body healthy (free from drink) 
Doing something each day for someone else 
Living sacrificially 


You and your group will think of other things. 


Looking ahead 

If your group did not suggest giving as part of 
the disciplined life essential to Christian growth, 
then you should indicate that the question for 
next Sunday’s consideration is, How does giving 
help us grow? Suggest that perhaps here is where 
we will discover how fully disciplined our Chris- 
tian commitment is. 

Ask your group to join you in an experiment. 


Recognize that no member of the group has more 
of this world’s goods than he feels needful. Some 
may not have enough to meet easily the demands 
of living. Nevertheless, it will be an interesting 
and helpful discipline to discover just how we are 
using the material goods and money we do have. 
Place on the blackboard the following categories 
(or a list of your own): food, clothing, shelter, 
education, cosmetics, tobacco, entertainment, and 
church. Suggest that each person, for his own 
enlightenment, divide his expenditures into 
amounts for each of these categories. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


There was a young man in our town who 
took great pride in the fact that he was a “real 
he-man.” He walked with a swagger, he talked 
loudly and profanely, and he scorned everything 
soft and gentle. He would have been ashamed to 
let anyone catch him doing a tender thing, and 
whatever of sentiment escaped his lips was purely 
an accident. 

And just because he was so proud of his mas- 
culinity, he took great pride in the fact that he 
carried his liquor well. As though the ability to 
drug oneself and still retain consciousness of a 
sort was a sign of strength. 

Because he thought he was strong, he laughed 
at those who warned him against the increasing 
evidences of his addiction, “I can drink or I can 
let it alone,” he boasted. In proof of his boast he 
drank more. 

Long before he would admit it to himself, he 
was drinking because some terrible craving de- 
manded that he should. But even as he downed 
his “slugs,” he continued to boast that he was a 
“he-man” and that he could “drink any man in 
the house under the table.” Just to prove it, he 
proceeded to drink himself under the table and 
out of a job. 

At last there came the day when he was a 
confirmed alcoholic. His health and fortune were 
gone. His home had been broken up for several 
years, and his children looked upon his debauch- 
ery with shame. Still he called himself the “he- 
man.” And that, too, in spite of the fact that no 
one would hire him for even the most menial 
jobs because of his undependability. Enslaved to 
liquor, he never knew a free day and never drew 
a free breath. Yet he was so sure of himself. Never 
was the Scripture more abundantly vindicated 
than when it said of him, 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler; 
and whoever is led astray by it is not wise. 
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* The drinker is a sissy. Unable to face the re- 
alities of life, and quite unable to cope intelligent- 
ly with his problems, he takes a drink to “get 
away from it all.” But when the effect of the drug 
has worn off and he returns to strict sobriety, he 
discovers that all of his troubles are back. As 
Strickland Gillilan once said, “He had not 
drowned his troubles: he had only given them 
swimming lessons.” 


’ The drinker who “takes a little drink” for the 
sake of the “lift” is only confessing that he does 
not have the moral and spiritual stamina within 
his own soul with which to meet the facts head 
on and master them. 

The really strong man is that one who, in the 
full confidence that he has inner resources, looks 
squarely into the face of every circumstance with 
which he must contend and matches his strength 
against it. To bolster one’s courage with alcohol 
is to admit that one has nothing inside him with 
which to meet his problems. 

It calls for little courage or strength to swallow 
a drink. But it does call for the stuff that makes 
a man a “he-man” to say, “No, thank you,” on 
many occasions. 








Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 15. 


2 TIMOTHY 


2:3 Your share of suffering. The price of prog- 
ress in an imperfect world is conflict, error, 
and pain. Your share in the price of prog- 
ress is equal to the sum of your capacity and 
your endeavor. 

2:3 A good soldier of Christ Jesus. Meet a soldier 
without a sword! Those who make a con- 
quest of the human spirit are the only ones 
who win. 


HEBREWS 


12:1 Sin which clings so closely. That is why it 
is easier to see it in others than in ourselves. 
Sin clings so closely that it seems to be a 
natural part of us—but it isn’t! 

12:2 Jesus the pioneer. And yet he didn’t travel 
many miles away from home. Fascinating 
frontiers are nearer than you think. 


August 22: Christian Giving 


p__The Leader in Action 





By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 20:35; 1 Corinthians 16:1-2; 
2 Corinthians 8:1-9. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. The motives for giving 
a. The grace of God 
b. An appeal to excel 
. The joy of giving 
. The generosity of others 
. The concrete expression of love 
. The unity of the Christian fellowship 
2. The methods of giving 
a. System and regularity 
b. Inclusiveness 
c. Proportion 
d. Generosity 
3. The rewards of giving 


moan 
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a. A sense of great joy 
b. Growth in Christian living 
4. The secret of giving 


To BEGIN 


Open the lesson with reference to Psalms 24: 
1, where we find this basic idea: 


The earth is the Lorn’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and those who dwell therein. 


Show that these words are all-inclusive. Every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have 
belong to God. How appropriate is Paul’s ques- 
tion, “What have you that you did not receive?” 
(1 Corinthians 4:7). Such an approach to our 
stewardship casts things and possessions out of 
the center of attention and puts God in the center. 
In the light of this, show that a Christian has a 
moral responsibility for all of life. Daniel Webster 
was once asked, “What is the most solemn thought 
that has ever entered your mind?” Without hesi- 
tation he replied, “The most solemn thought I 
have ever had—and I have it often—is my per- 
sonal accountability to Almighty God.” As a 
steward, then, each person must manage and ad- 
minister his personal life and all of his material 
possessions for God. 
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In this lesson we are concerned particularly 
with stewardship as it relates to giving. Our 
central question is: What does giving do for us 
in our growth as Christians? Can we grow in our 
Christian experience if we do not give? 


How To PROCEED 


1. The motives for giving. 

Show how Paul opens his appeal in 2 Corin- 
thians by making reference to the grace of God. 
From the beginning he wants them to feel that 
they do not own anything which they have. Every 
good thing is a gift of God’s grace. Without this 
generosity we would have nothing. The under- 
lying motive for all giving is in the fact that God 
has been so generous with us. 

Point out that Paul makes a psychological ap- 
proach. He compliments the Corinthians on the 
many ways in which they excel, and then invites 
them to excel in this important area also. “Now 
as you excel in everything—in faith, in utterance, 
in knowledge, in all earnestness, and in your 
love for us—see that you excel in this gracious 
work also” (2 Corinthians 8:7). Do we strengthen 
our appeal when we make the positive approach 
as Christians? 

The joy which we receive in giving becomes 
one of our finest motivations. Help the group 
feel how much emphasis Paul gave to this motive. 
When he was bidding farewell to the Ephesian 
elders, he first commended them to God, and then 
planted this unforgettable sentence of Jesus in 
their minds, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive” (Acts 20:35). These words express a 
whole philosophy of living. Why do many people 
fail to discover the joy of giving? 

Paul points to the generosity of others as a 
motive for giving. In speaking of the churches 
of Macedonia he testifies that “In a severe test 
of affliction their abundance of joy and their ex- 
treme poverty have overflowed in a wealth of 
liberality on their part” (2 Corinthians 8:2). 
Point out the two vivid contrasts in this verse: 
(a) between heavy affliction and abundant joy, 
and (b) between extreme poverty and a wealthy 
liberality. Through citing their generosity in the 
midst of poverty, Paul seeks to inspire a similar 
spirit of liberality among the Christians of Cor- 
inth. What reaction do we have when we witness 
extreme generosity for a good cause on the part 
of a person of limited means? 

Compare the scene recorded in Mark 12: 41-44. 
Jesus was appealing to the same motive when he 
called his disciples to him and said to them, 
“Truly, I say to you this poor widow has put in 
more than all those who are contributing to the 
treasury.” What was Jesus trying to teach the 
disciples in this scene? 

Above all, show how Paul appeals to the con- 
crete expression of their love as a fundamental 
motive for giving. His ultimate interest was not 
just in the material gift, but he was concerned 


that they should keep growing in their love and 
sympathy. How does our love grow when given 
expression in actual deeds? Can our love grow if 
we do not have a helpful concern for others? It 
is true that “a man is rich or poor according to 
the width of his sympathy and the depth of his 
love.””! 

Of the Christians in the churches of Macedonia 
Paul says, “For they gave according to their 
means, ... and beyond their means, of their own 
free will, begging us earnestly for the favor of 
taking part in the relief of the saints” (2 Corin- 
thians 8:3-4). Their love was so great and so 
sincere that they did not give because they had 
to, or because Paul commanded it, or because they 
felt it was their duty, but they “begged earnestly” 
for the privilege of sharing their concern for 
others through a material gift. Paul made a direct 
appeal to this motive in these words, “I say this 
not as a command, but to prove by the earnestness 
of others that your love also is genuine” (2 Corin- 
thians 8:8). 

Where do we have opportunities today to ex- 
press our love as Christians in a concrete way? 
These are a few suggestions: Through our giving 
to national missions and world missions, through 
our Methodist Commission for Overseas Relief, 
through our gifts for better racial understanding, 
through projects in our local community. 

A further appeal is made to the unity of the 
Christian fellowship. A little earlier, in his first 
letter to the Christians at Corinth, Paul had in- 
sisted upon the unity of the local church as a 
fellowship of believers bound together by their 
common loyalty to Christ. Now he wants them to 
feel that they are a part of the wider Christian 
community which embraces all who give their 
allegiance to Christ. He brings this lesson home 
by asking them to share with Christians in an- 
other community who are in dire need. He was 
eager that their gift of love would cement their 
unity with their Christian brethren elsewhere. 
What opportunities do we have to share with 
Christians in other communities and thus feel 
that we are a part of the wider Christian fellow- 
ship? Does this have any significance for the 
future achievement of a united world? 


2. The methods of giving. 

Point out that Paul is not timid in his sugges- 
tions as to the methods of giving. There is no air 
of apology surrounding his words. They are 
straightforward, simple, and sincere. They grow 
out of his conviction as to how a Christian should 
act in relation to his stewardship of material pos- 
sessions. Good material will be found in Adult 
Student in relation to this section of our discus- 
sion. Also, valuable ideas will be found in Wesley 
Quarterly. 

What suggestions does Paul offer in regard to 


1 James Reid, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Abingdon Press, Vol. 10, 
p. 364, 
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Harold M. Lambert 


“What have you that you did not receive?”—1 Corin- 
thians 4:7. 


the methods of giving? (See 1 Corinthians 16:2). 

a. We are to be systematic—“on the first day 
of every week.” Our responsibilities to God re- 
quire as much regularity as any of our other 
obligations. We cannot afford to cultivate methods 
which are haphazard. How do Christians fulfill 
this requirement today? 

b. Everyone is included—“each of you is to 
put something aside.” There are to be no excep- 
tions in the Christian community. 

c. Our giving is to be proportionate—‘“as he 
may prosper.” This does not fix a definite percen- 
tage of income that should be given. How is this 
method related to tithing? Is the old Hebrew 
custom of giving one tenth (Leviticus 27:30-33) 
adequate for all Christians? Recall the recipe of 
John Wesley: “Make all you can, save all you 
can, give all you can.” If we give as we are pros- 
pered, will not many exceed the tithe in their giv- 
ing? In our giving how should we divide the tithe? 
Should we give it all through the church? Should 
we give some of it to other service organizations, 
such as the Community Chest, the Red Cross, the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the like? 

d. We are to be generous. The churches of 
Macedonia afforded Paul a splendid exhibit. In 
spite of “their extreme poverty” they made their 
gifts with a “wealth of liberality.” They went be- 
yond their means in their giving, and did it “of 
a free will” and “begging earnestly for the favor 
of taking part” (2 Corinthians 8:2-4). What evi- 
dences can you cite of generosity among Chris- 
tians today? 


3. The rewards of giving. 

When we give in the right spirit, we experi- 
ence a sense of joy. Paul was thinking of this joy 
when he quoted Jesus as saying, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 20:35). He 
also spoke of “the abundance of joy” which the 
Christians in Macedonia experienced as they, in 
the midst of poverty, “overflowed in a wealth of 
liberality” (2 Corinthians 8:2). Note the splendid 
contrast between heavy affliction and abundant 
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joy. Here we see clearly that the basis for joy in 
the New Testament is not freedom from external 
trials and tribulations, but it is the power which 
our faith gives for surmounting all difficulties. 
Why do so many Christians today look upon giv- 
ing as a burden rather than a joy? 

Furthermore, help the group to realize that, 
when we give in the right spirit, the result is 
growth in our Christian living. What must we in- 
clude in our giving if we are to grow in the proc- 
ess? Lead the group to the conclusion that giv- 
ing, which encourages growth, must be systematic, 
proportionate to the way we are prospered, and 
generous as an expression of our devotion. Slutz 
offers help at this point in his section on “giving 
and growing” in Wesley Quarterly. He affirms 
that we slow down our growth when we put ma- 
terial things above persons. No man ever grows 
by his concentrating on what is of secondary 
value; he grows by devoting himself to something 
that is of the highest value! We grow in the 
process when our giving awakens new interests 
and sharpens our sympathy and concern for 
others. 


4. The secret of giving. 

What is the dominant motive for giving in the 
life of a Christian? Paul expresses it in these 
words, “First they gave themselves to the Lord” 
(2 Corinthians 8:5). Their first act of giving was 
a complete dedication of the whole of life to God. 
So that the giving of money was an inevitable 
expression of their inner attitude of self-dedica- 
tion which Paul testifies was far beyond his ex- 
pectation. What light does this shed on our 
giving? Suggest that the spring of liberality is a 
consecrated spirit in which the whole of life be- 
longs to God for his service. The generosity of 
our gift is determined by our supreme loyalty. 
For this reason Jesus bids us to “seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness.” 


To CLOSE 


Through complete self-dedication our liberality 
becomes a means of giving ourselves to others. 
Our giving becomes spiritually meaningful and 
effective when we give ourselves along with our 
gift. That makes it “a sacrament of Christian 
love.” Lowell has put this truth in these words, 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING 


1. What does giving do for us in our growth 
as Christians? 

2. What are the motives for giving? 

3. Why do many people fail to discover the 
joy of giving? 





2 From The Vision of Sir Launfal, by James Russell Lowell. 
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4. How does our love grow when given expres- 
sion in actual deeds? 

5. Where do we have opportunities today to 
express our love as Christians? 

6. What opportunities do we have to share with 
the wider Christian community? 

7. What methods for giving are suggested in 
our Bible passages? 

8. What rewards do we experience in giving? 

9. What is the dominant motive for giving in 
the life of a Christian? 


p The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose for today 

Last Sunday your objective was to bring your 
group to see the need for disciplines self-imposed 
to bring about spiritual growth. Today you want 
each person to see clearly that one of these im- 
portant disciplines is the use he makes of his 
money and other material resources. The session 
should be so handled that leader and group will 
analyze honestly and see clearly the relation of 
that part of their income they use for their own 
to that part of their income they use for others. 


Getting started 

Have on the blackboard the list of categories 
used in the looking-ahead period last Sunday. 
Now add to the categories of food, clothing, 
shelter, etc., amounts which a budget expert would 
indicate for a family of five with an income of 
$5,000. Then in the last column put the average 
yearly contribution for charitable causes. (These 
figures can be obtained from an insurance agen- 
cy.) Indicate that this might be the financial pic- 
ture of an average Methodist family. Ask each 
person to compare these averages with the study 
made of his own budget. How does it compare? 
Were all members happy with what they found? 

What are some guiding principles for giving 
for the growing Christian suggested by our Scrip- 
ture references. Some of these principles would 
be: 

Our love for Christ demands sharing (2 Corin- 
thians 8:8). 

Our sharing should be regular (1 Corinthians 
16: 1-2). 
' Our sharing should be generous (2 Corinthians 

:1-9). 


Another approach 

If your group meets in a place in which a film 
can be shown and if your church has a 16 mm. 
Projector, a film on stewardship might be used. 


A good film to use is entitled What Is Good for a 
Man. This seventeen-minute film featuring a mes- 
sage by Bishop Gerald Kennedy is available from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory for a rental of $3.50. 

Bishop Kennedy makes three points: It is 
good for a man to sell honestly; it is good for a 
man to buy wisely; it is good for a man to give 
generously. 

The projector and screen should be in place 
ahead of the meeting time and the projectionist 
rehearsed for the showing. Introduce the film by 
stating that Bishop Kennedy emphasizes in con- 
cise and forceful terms the importance of giving 
as part of a man’s Christian growth. As we listen 
to the message, think how selling, buying, and 
giving, relate to our question: How does giving 
help our growth? Present the film. 


Discuss Bishop Kennedy’s message 

How do honest selling and wise buying relate 
to generous giving? If honest selling and wise 
buying and generous giving are good for a man, 
is this just another way of saying that they con- 
tribute to our Christian growth? How do the 
references of today fit? How do Paul’s 1 and 2 
Letters to the Corinthians fit in with what Bishop 
Kennedy had to say? 


Looking ahead 

Today we have considered the important place 
giving has in our spiritual growth. Giving can 
stunt growth if it arises from wrong motives or if 
it substitutes for giving of self in service. Ask 
your group to read the sixth chapter of Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians and suggest they think of 
the importance of burden bearing to Christian 
growth. How many burdens did they voluntarily 
assume this week? 


By ROY L. SMITH 





From Literature and Life 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ They were an average young couple, on a 
modest income, endeavoring to rear two children 
and maintain themselves in a modern American 
city. But because of the financial pressure under 
which they lived, and the fact that they had 
never developed any systematic plan for manag- 
ing their money, they were constantly involved in 
arguments, with each blaming the other for the 
fact that they could never quite make ends meet. 

Then one Sunday they listened to a convincing 
sermon on the subject of tithing. They accepted 
the pastor’s challenge and signed a tithing cove- 
nant. That called for an honest facing of their 
financial facts. The evening they spent going over 
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O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart 
Thy Brother! 


O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken; 
The holier worship which He deigns to bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing good; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 466. 











their income and necessary expenditures was the 
first actual conference they had ever had together 
in which each viewed the whole picture. 

Because they intended to keep their tithing 
agreement with strict honesty, it became neces- 
sary for someone to keep books and this job was 
assigned to the young wife. Then, because they 
were to give, they had to decide together what 
their giving was to be and what causes were to 
have the priority. Just talking it over had the 
effect of producing agreement in good will. 

At the end of the first year the young husband 
said to a friend, “Our decision to tithe our in- 
come was the finest thing we ever did. It has 
resulted in a family understanding that we never 
had before. All the old arguments and recrimina- 
tions have ceased. We never argue about money 
any more. And our giving has become a joy. 

“But not the least good result has been the 
system that has been introduced into all our 
financial affairs. We have learned to set up a 
budget and live inside it. We are gradually getting 
out of debt, and we have a sense of self-respect 
we have not known since our wedding day. Giv- 
ing our tenth has been the best bargain we have 
ever made. There is something strange about it 
that I have never been able to explain. We do not 
earn any more than we did before but we seem 
to have so much more. Perhaps we have become 
a little naive in our faith, but it works. We always 
seem to have the money that we absolutely have 
to have, and we think God is in that.” — 

The new spirit that is evident in the home has 
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been a matter of comment among their friends, 
many of whom do not know anything about the 
tithing program. The children reflect the new 
and improved spirit of their parents and are not 
the problems they were a year ago. 

There are those who will argue, with much 
justification, that it is not the tithe but the system 
that has produced the result, but it can be said 
in reply that one can hardly tithe honestly without 
also doing it systematically. And therein lies no 
small part of the merit of the plan. 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 22. 


AcTS 


20:35 Remembering the words of the Lord Jesus. 
Too many Christians remember more words 
of Paul than they do words of Jesus. Re- 
membering the words of Jesus will cost 
you something. 

20:35 More blessed to give. But don’t give for 
that reason! Sometimes we can help others 
more by receiving from them. 


2 CoRINTHIANS 


8:3 They gave according to their means. The 
sensible standard! 

8:5 First they gave themselves. Most of us 
merely invest or loan ourselves. Only the 
person who gives himself is truly free! 

8:6 This gracious work. Consider the blessings 
which you do not earn, and the services 
which you do not pay for. Love never 
strikes for higher pay. 


yy 
For September 


The unit on “Growth in Christian Living” in 
the International Lesson Series is continuing 
through the quarter. The topics for next month 
are: 

September 5: Growth Through Useful Work 
September 12: Christians as Citizens 
September 19: What Are the Limits to Love? 
September 26: Growth Through Bearing Witness 


In the Adult Bible Course the unit on “The 
Story of the English Bible” begun on August 15 
will continue through September. The lesson 
topics are: 

September 5: Early English Bibles 
September 12: Early Authorized Versions 
September 19: Bible Societies 

September 26: New Authorized Versions 
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August 29: Growth Through 


Christian Service 


‘ian Leader in Action 





By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Galatians 6:1-2; James 1:22, 26-27; 
2:14-17; 1 John 3:16-18. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. The call to action 
a. Doers of the Word 
b. Moral integrity 
c. Helpful attitude toward others 
2. Faith and works 
3. Christian consideration 
4, Love and deeds 


To BEGIN 


Open the discussion by showing how the em- 
phasis of this lesson fits our modern mood and 
thinking. It speaks to the practical temper of our 
American way of living. We have often been 
criticized as a people for an overemphasis on ac- 
tion. Now we are invited to examine our religious 
life from the standpoint of its practical application 
in helpful service. Our biblical material has a 
strong practical emphasis which reminds us of 
the ethical passion found in the Hebrew prophets 
and the teachings of Jesus. 

Keep in the attention of the group that we are 
primarily interested in Christian growth in this 
series of lessons. We are beginning to see how 
many factors are involved in this complex process 
of growing as Christians. Already we have dis- 
cussed the place of Bible study, prayer, public 
worship, choice of the best, self-discipline, and 
Christian giving in our growth toward a Christ- 
like life, which is our goal. Now we are confronted 
with another challenging question: Do we hgrome 
through Christian service? 


How To PRocEED 


1. The call to action. 

Begin this section by making clear that the 
Letter of James has a strong practical emphasis. 
If we want to summarize the entire teaching of 
this letter, what better words could we find than 
these: “Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only” (James 1:22). This is a clear summons for 


the Christian never to be satisfied until he has 
acted. What is the relation of this practical ad- 
monition to Christian belief? Be sure to empha- 
size the fact that the writer of this letter is not 
minimizing the importance of sound beliefs. He 
is making a plea for the Christian to keep going 
until his beliefs come to their fruition in the en- 
richment of life. What did he mean when he said 
that being a hearer without doing leads to self- 
deception? 

Suggest that a person may listen reverently to 
the teaching and preaching of the gospel, and in 
the process of hearing have a feeling of comfort 
and self-satisfaction. When we content ourselves 
with sentimental admiration or with enjoying an 
emotional or mental treat, then we are “deceiv- 
ing” ourselves. What is the danger among mod- 
ern Christians at this point? 

Paul likens such hearing to a man who looks 
at himself in a mirror and then quickly forgets 
what he looks like. In the day this letter was 
written, mirrors were rare and costly. Most peo- 
ple got only an occasional glance at themselves 
in a mirror. James is suggesting that such a 
passing glance did not lead to any practical results 
in life. “The law of liberty” here refers to the 
teachings of Jesus, especially those contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount. As we keep looking at 
these, we see a reflection of our best selves, the 
image of what we ought to be. As we endeavor 
to be doers, we grow into the image of Jesus. 

What is the foundation for Christian action? 
Show that the writer of James affirms that the 
way Christians behave in their wider social rela- 
tionships depends upon their “possession of moral 
integrity.” A clear statement of this conviction is 
found in James 1:27: “Religion that is pure and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this: to 
visit orphans and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep oneself unstained from the world.” The latter 
part of this statement points to inward purity as 
the foundation of all true religion. A similar call 
for personal purity is found in these words: 
“Draw near to God and he will draw near to you. 
Cleanse your hands... and purify your hearts” 
(James 4:8). The implication is that personal 
purity is not to be sought by withdrawal from the 
common tasks of life, but to be maintained in the 
midst of all human contacts. 

How can we be thoughtful of others when we 
speak? Suggest that we can do so by curbing all 
impulses to criticize others with the intent of 
injuring them, and by speaking for the purpose of 
edification. Says James, “If any one thinks he is 
religious, and does not bridle his tongue, but 
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R. ‘Newman from Three Lions 
The nursing profession is a good example of the fact 


that “Christian service is ... a spontaneous response to 


human need.” 


deceives his heart, this man’s religion is vain” 
(James 1:26). These words apply to the tempta- 
tion which comes to all of us to use our tongues 
in hasty, careless, or spiteful criticism of others. 
Also, we as Christians are sometimes tempted 
to denounce the errors and failings of others with 
a holier-than-thou attitude. We assume an air of 
superiority. Whereas, under such circumstances 
our attitude should be one of “speaking the truth 
in love.” This gives us an air of humility. 
Christians are always to maintain a helpful 
attitude to those who are less fortunate. James 
pictured true religion as finding expression in 
helpfulness to “orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion” (James 1:27). Orphans and widows in an- 
cient society were the typical and outstanding 
instances of those who needed aid. No provision 
was made for them. They depended on private 
charity and that is why the religious leaders were 
so concerned for their welfare. Compare Psalms 
68:5, where God is spoken of as “Father of the 
fatherless and protector of widows.” Christians 
are to have a vital concern for the needy. 
Harvey Seifert points out in Adult Student that 
“Christian service is .. . a spontaneous response to 
human need.” He cites a fine illustration from 
the life of Gandhi. What must we do in the ex- 
pression of our concern if we are to grow as 
Christians? We cannot be satisfied with writing 
a check for a social agency or giving an imper- 
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sonal handout. James emphasizes that we are “to 
visit the orphans and the widows.” This suggests 
that we are to have a personal attitude in our 
expression of Christian service. By so doing we 
grow through our acts of service and we also en- 
courage growth in those to whom we minister. 
How can we keep our service to the neetly per- 
sonal and still work with the social agencies in 
the community? 


2. Faith and works. 

James continues his discussion of the impor- 
tance of the practical expression of our religion 
in daily life with his emphasis upon works in 
their relation to faith (James 2:14-17). A sum- 
mary of his thought is found in these familiar 
words, “So faith by itself, if it has no works, is 
dead” (James 2:17). Whatsoever our profession 
of faith, it is useless unless it produces moral 
character and good conduct. Faith and works are 
inseparable. James cites a concrete example. If 
a brother or sister is in need of food and clothing 
and you simply dismiss his need by saying, “Go 
in peace, be warmed and filled,” what good is 
faith? Good wishes are not enough; they must be 
backed up by good deeds. See the section on 
“Service and Salvation” in Adult Student for a 
helpful treatment of this theme. Paul spoke of 
“salvation by faith.” How does this emphasis on 
works harmonize with Paul’s emphasis on faith? 


3. Christian consideration. 

The word “brethren” strikes a keynote in the 
thinking of Paul in relation to Christian service. 
By its use he introduces a plea for genuine Chris- 
tian consideration. Lead the group to see that we 
are here face to face with the “acid test for a 
Christian.” What should be our attitude as Chris- 
tians toward the man who is overtaken in a fault 
or who falls? There was a tendency among the 
Christians in Galatia to point out, and to try to 
correct, the faults of others with a haughty spirit 
of condemnation. Where do we find such an atti- 
tude among Christians today? Paul’s prescription 
was to “restore him in a spirit of gentleness.” 
What a person needs in such a condition is not 
harsh condemnation, but a sympathetic under- 
standing that will try to see why he fell and then 
seek to restore him to healthy Christian living. 
Paul defines this as the task of those who are 
“spiritual.” 

What are the marks of a spiritually-minded 
man? Ask the group to mention some of these. 
Among them will be: A constructive attitude, a 
sense of responsibility, a charitable attitude to- 
ward the words and deeds of others, a feeling of 
humility as he realizes his own weaknesses, a 
spirit of gentleness, a sincere desire to be helpful. 

The ultimate aim of the Christian who helps 
restore another after he has fallen is to bring 
him back into the Christian fellowship. Being a 
part of the fellowship will strengthen him and 
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help him master his weaknesses. What is the 
responsibility of the church today in helping re- 
store those who have fallen? As we restore others 
to the Christian way of living and to the Christian 
fellowship, we “fulfil the law of Christ” (Galatians 
6:2). Law is not used here in the legal sense of 
the word. It refers to that life principle in Christ 
which caused him to bear the cross of creative 
suffering. Even so, we help fulfill the redemp- 
tive purpose of Christ when we “bear one 
another’s burdens.” 


4, Love and deeds. 

Lead the group to realize that the practical 
expression of our Christian faith in Christian 
service is dependent upon the spirit of love. It is 
a love that reaches up first, and then reaches out. 
Jesus’ summary of the commandments is sugges- 
tive at this point. “You shall love the Lord your 
God ... you shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
(Matthew 22:37, 39). The writer of the First 
Letter of John suggests that we ought to love 
others because Christ loved us enough to give 
himself for us (1 John 3:16). What do we mean by 
loving others? Does love prove itself in action? 

If our love ends in words, then it ends. It has 
no meaning for our growth. It does not increase 
our awareness of God. If we are blessed with 
worldly goods and see another in need, but do 
nothing to help him, then we shut ourselves off 
from a real sense of the love of God (1 John 3:17). 
If we want our Christian service to generate 
Christian growth, then “let us not love in word 
or speech but in deed and in truth” (1 John 3:18). 
For it is through service which makes our love 
real that we grow as Christians. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What is the relation between belief and 
action? 

2. How does hearing without doing lead to self- 
deception? 

3. How is moral integrity related to Christian 
action? 

4. How can we show thoughtfulness of others 
in our speech? 





The Church Cares 


When a Methodist minister takes the obliga- 
tions of the ministry at the time of his admission 
to membership in an annual conference, the 
church assumes the obligation of providing a 
comfortable support for him during his active 
ministry and his retirement, and for his widow 
and dependent children after his death. 

Contributions to World Service on the fourth 
Sunday of each month make possible the vital 
work of the Board of Pensions, as well as the 
work of the other World Service boards and agen- 
cies of The Methodist Church. 


5. What opportunities do you have in your 
church and community to help others? 

6. How can you express your Christian concern 
through the various social agencies in your com- 
munity? 

7. How can we keep our service to the needy 
personal and still co-operate with these social 
agencies? 

8. What is the relation between faith and 
works? Love and deeds? 

9. How do we grow through Christian service? 


p—_The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose for today 

Last week we came to see clearly that Christian 
growth requires us to share our material wealth 
with others. Today, we want each person to un- 
derstand that the giving of wealth without the 
giving of self contributes little to Christian 
growth. We grow by doing. 


Getting started 

Remind the group that the word “service” is 
deeply overworked in our everyday vocabulary. 
We buy gas at a service station. We go to a 
restaurant and are served our meal. Our boys are 
inducted into “the service” of the country. Your 
group will think of other commonplace instances 
of “service.” Ask the group to indicate what 
makes service Christian. Is burden bearing any 
different from service? 

Christian service is given without expectation 
of return. 

Christian service arises out of need. 

Christian service costs in time and energy. 

Your group will think of other conditioning 
factors. 

In terms of opportunity what service calls are 
still unmet in your community? 

At this point in the session it might be helpful 
to have two or three five-minute presentations 
of need. The church-school superintendent or 
chairman of the commission on education might 
be asked to attend this session and be prepared 
to outline all of the needs for teachers and other 
helpers in the community. The pastor might also 
be asked to share in the session giving in a few 
sentences service needs of the community: needs 
for visitors, for singers, for youth counselors or 
whatever need he feels he ought to challenge the 
group with. A third presentation might be made 
by the leader of a community social center or 
settlement house. In most communities there are 
underprivileged areas that good churchmen are 
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only vaguely aware exist. These needs should be 
brought to the group graphically. 

Following these presentations, ask the group 
what can be done to meet these needs. If there is 
need for teachers, and members of the group indi- 
cate they might be willing, but do not feel quali- 
fied, be ready to suggest training opportunities 
they might attend. This session should result in 
persons volunteering to serve others in a new 
way. 


Looking ahead 

Today’s consideration has dealt chiefly with 
spare time beyond services in the work-a-day 
world. A more exacting test of our Christian ma- 
turity is our relation to the work we do for a 
living. Call attention to the fact that next Sunday 
we are to consider how our vocations—our work 
—contribute to our Christian growth. Suggest 
that each person be ready to indicate the vocations 
of different New Testament personalities. Ask 
them to give particular attention to disciples of 
Jesus. 


From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ In a certain great American city there lived 
an elderly woman who had been bereft of hus- 
band and children, and left quite alone. 

It would have been very easy for her to have 
developed melancholia, and she admitted to her 
pastor one day that she had been sorely tempted 
in that direction. Instead, however, she deter- 
mined to find another way out of her difficulties. 
Being a woman with a comfortable income, she 
outlined a program of her own which provided 
for at least three afternoons a week in which to 
call on shut-ins and the needy. 

From her pastor she secured the names of all 
the elderly people in the congregation who found 
it difficult to get out to the worship services. Then 
she set up a schedule for visits in their homes. For 
a small amount she hired an unemployed young 
woman to drive for her, and the two of them went 
from house to house with their ministry of good 
cheer. In time she found herself getting books 
from the library, doing small chores, making pur- 
chases at the stores, circulating magazines, and 
doing a score of other things that brightened the 
lives and relieved the monotony for the elderly 
and the shut-ins. 

“Tt has been almost a year since I have had 
time to think about myself,” she said to her pastor 
one day, as she reported on her activities. “If I 
were a young woman, and a young widow again, 
I would offer myself to some church on a full-time 
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basis without salary, and I would get my com- 
pensation out of the gratitude of the people.” 


‘ In another great city a grief-stricken widow, 
recently bereft of her husband, came to a visiting 
minister seeking “spiritual comfort.” He advised 
her to forget herself and “become a mother to 
twenty young people living in the rooming houses 
of the town.” 

She took him at his word, and the following 
Sunday her home echoed to the laughter of six or 
seven young women whom she had invited to 
dinner. During the afternoon they sang about the 
piano, laughed, rejoiced, and filled the heart of 
the lonely hostess to overflowing. Within the space 
of a few weeks the circle had widened until it 
included more than thirty young men and women. 
The lonely youngsters had a great time every 
Sunday, of course, but the good woman who 
served as their hostess suddenly discovered that 
she had opened the door into an entirely new 
world. Soon she discovered she was giving the 
youngsters much more than a Sunday dinner, for 
they were coming back to her during the week 
asking for advice, seeking her friendship, and 
otherwise repaying her for her interest in them. 
She soon discovered that she was “necessary to 
someone,” and with that the loneliness all fled. 
Of course she continued to grieve for her departed 
companion, but “I think he must be very happy 
over the way I am using the house and the funds 
he left to me,” she said. And no doubt he was. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for August 29. 


GALATIANS 


6:1 You who are spiritual. The great paradox: 
To recognize yourself as being spiritual is to 
risk becoming unspiritual. Spiritual is not 
mostly ritual. 

6:1 Restore him in a spirit of gentleness. It is 
really the only way you can. You can force 
a person to change his position, but not his 
disposition. 


JAMES 


1:27 Religion that is pure. Too often religion is 
a mixture of what God wants and what we 
hope God wants. A good test for any reli- 
gion is, What will it make me do to other 
people? 

2:14 What does it profit? A good question to ask 
about everything—especially arguments. 
The most important knowledge is the knowl- 
edge of what is important. 
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By JOHN L. CHEEK * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


For the past five weeks we have been studying 
the unit, “The Bible in the Church in America.” 
The place of the Bible in the rise and growth 
of the Protestant churches is so obvious and 
natural that many church people have never 
stopped to think about it. In this lesson we 
want to analyze some of the more important ways 
in which the Bible has influenced the major 
American denominations; and its use in the wor- 
ship and teaching of our churches today. Our im- 
mediate goal is a more intelligent understanding 
of the very great significance of the Scripture for 
our church life. 


To THE TEACHER 


There are several ways you can make this les- 
son more vivid for the class. (1) Use the Bible 
references. As far as time permits, have a differ- 
ent member of the class turn to a Bible verse sup- 
porting each denominational belief or practice you 
discuss. Be ready to interpret the passage where 
necessary. (2) Use the experiences of your class 
to bring color and background to your comparison 
of church customs. Most classes represent a larger 
variety of religious experiences than the average 
member realizes. (3) Let the class analyze with 
you the ways in which the Scripture is used in 
your own church. 

If your time allows, you would find Manwell 
and Fahs, The Church Across the Street (Beacon 
Press; $3.00), most interesting reading on the 





? Dr. Cheek is chairman of the Department of Religion, Albion 
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history and practices of more familiar American 
religious groups. 


INTRODUCING THE LESSON 


Since in the next lesson we will go on to study 
some current sects and cults, you might well be- 
gin by defining a “denomination” and showing 
how it differs from a “cult” or “sect.” Select a local 
example known to your class, such as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Unity, Christian Science, or Spiritual- 
ism; ask how this sect is different from our own 
“denomination.” As Walzer implies in Adult Stu- 
dent, a denomination is a church which has come 
to be accepted by Christians generally as a valid 
or “regular” Christian group. 

In the strict sense a “small sect” or “cult” is 
usually one which, under the influence of an 
enthusiastic leader, has broken off from an ac- 
cepted group, from which it differs in what it 
considers to be absolutely essential ways. Gen- 
erally it stresses some special features of re- 
ligious belief or practice. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
stress a new belief about the literal Second Com- 
ing of Christ; Unity, an individual approach to 
health and success; Christian Science, a_phi- 
losophy of healing; Spiritualism, communication 
with dead loved ones. The strange sequel is that 
if the cult succeeds, with time comes new leader- 
ship; and eventually it tends to become more 
like the denominations from which it broke away. 

Today then we discuss the Bible and the estab- 
lished denominations, with special reference to 
those “family” churches which are sufficiently old 
and large to have many offshoots or divisions. 
Except for the Episcopalians, most were once 
small, little recognized sects; and our study must 
take us back to their beginnings. 

You may well ask, Why do we have so many 
sects and denominations? and answer it by sum- 
marizing briefly Walzer’s explanation in Adult 
Student. He cites various factors which lead to 
church divisions. 


‘ 
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TuHeE Lesson ITSELF 


The following outline is suggested: 
I. The appeal of the denominations to the Bible 
A. The Protestant position on Scripture 
B. Denominational editions of Scripture 
1. Methodist and others 
2. Disciple 
3. Baptist 
II. The Bible as a guide for denominational 
patterns 
A. Doctrines and beliefs 
1. Calvinism 
2. Methodist teachings 
B. Religious practices 
1. Basis of membership 
2. Baptism 
3. The Lord’s Supper 
4. Worship 
5. Other patterns 
C. Organization 
1. Monarchical or authoritarian 
2. Democratic or congregational 
3. Representative or presbyterian 
III. The Bible as a continuing resource 
A. Worship 
B. Instruction 


I. The Appeal of the Protestant Denominations 
to the Bible. 

A. We need only mention the Protestant posi- 
tion in regard to the authority of the Bible. A 
typical expression was given by the Westminster 
Assembly when it drew up the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith in the years 1643-49. One of 
its rules read: “What any man undertakes to 
prove as necessary, he shall make good out of 
Scripture.” With few exceptions Protestant 
churches have sought the authority of the Bible 
for their basic beliefs. 

B. This is further illustrated in the vast number 
of versions of the Bible. 

1. In America alone since 1800, Protestants 
have made over sixty translations or revisions 
of the complete New Testament in English, and 
forty more of the Gospels or other New Testa- 
ment portions. A slightly larger number of Prot- 
estant translations have been produced in England 
since the Reformation. The more rapid produc- 
tion of American versions seems due to the greater 
development of denominationalism in America. 
Many represent various denominational points 
of view. 

One New Testament of special interest to us 
was that of John Wesley, produced to encourage 
study of the Scriptures. A new edition was issued 
recently. 

2. An excellent example of denominational ap- 
peal to Scripture is found in the Disciple version 
of the New Testament edited by Alexander 
Campbell. Recall Walzer’s picture of his purpose, 
to find a universal Christian unity by banishing 
all man-made creeds and practices of current 
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denominations. Thus could men get back to the 
true primitive Christianity described in the New 
Testament. This called for a version of the Good 
News which was up-to-date in scholarship and 
modern in English vocabulary, its meaning made 
clear and accurate for every reader. 

The first printing of 1826 was taken from the 
contemporary work of three British scholars, but 
later editions were improved by Campbell. For 
many years numerous editions were widely used 
wherever Disciple influence spread in America. 
Since Campbell recognized the primitive form 
of baptism to be immersion, he used the word 
“immerse” where the King James said “baptize.” 

3. One of the best examples of American Prot- 
estant translation of the Bible is that of the 
American Bible Union. This was a Baptist enter- 
prise which grew out of that denomination’s de- 
sire for a version which correctly rendered God’s 
Word according to Baptist interpretation. 

The refusal of the American Bible Society to 
sponsor a Baptist translation which used the word 
“immerse,” led eventually to the formation in 
1850 of the American Bible Union. Some of the 
best American scholars were enlisted, who pro- 
duced a series of excellent revisions of the King 
James Version. 

At a time when Baptists and Methodists were 
engaged in bitter controversy over the form of 
baptism, this version of course referred to “im- 
mersion” and “John the Immerser.” The Baptist 
Publication Society issued the private version 
of Worrell in 1904 which adopted “immerse.” The 
Improved Edition of 1913 read “baptize (im- 
merse).” In 1924 the Society published an excel- 
lent New Testament translation by a Baptist 
woman, Helen Montgomery, which went back 
to “baptize.” 

In these and other translations of Scripture, 
Protestants sought to present the Word as clearly 
and effectively as possible. Its message, they felt, 
would then speak for itself. 


II. The Bible as a guide for denominational 
patterns. 

The most we can do is choose some significant 
examples. It will be helpful to group these under 
three aspects of church life. 

A. Doctrines and beliefs—(1) A good example 
of Bible-founded theology is Calvinism and its 
classic Presbyterian expression in the Westmin- 
ster Confession. The Calvinists felt that they 
based their creed firmly on Scripture at every 
point. Their central doctrine was God’s supreme 
power. The chief end of man, as the Shorter 
Catechism put it, is “to glorify God.” God’s con- 
trol extends over all evil, and dominates man’s 
will. God thus “elects” some to receive his grace, 
foreordaining others to eternal hell. Modern 
Presbyterians modify this to allow man’s freedom 
to choose, though God knows in advance what the 
choice will be. This Calvinistic doctrine was based 
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on such biblical passages as Ephesians 2:8;4: 7. 

2. Methodists and others who believe in free 
will have stressed the necessity for man to 
repent and to choose God’s gift of grace. As 
Walzer says, Wesley gave less emphasis to theol- 
ogy and to biblical authority in his teaching. 
It is nevertheless founded firmly on the Bible and 
especially on Jesus’ appeal to men to repent. 
Likewise, Wesley emphasized the doctrine of 
Christian perfection, which is suggested by such 
passages as Matthew 5:48 and Philippians 3:12. 

Alexander Campbell sought to get away from 
“creeds,” yet his belief in Christian unity came 
from his understanding of the unified fellowship 
of Christians pictured in the New Testament. 

B. Religious practices——(1) The usual Ameri- 
can denominational insistence on conversion as a 
basis for membership is supported by abundant 
examples in Acts and elsewhere. The view that 
baptized children can be on the church roll can 
be supported by the Bible, too. The argument 
over infant baptism may also be illustrated by 
calling class attention to the daily readings. 

2. Note also from Walzer the biblical basis for 
the bitter dispute in the past century over the 
form of baptism. There is no doubt but that Jesus 
was immersed (Mark 1:10); and that other modes 
of baptism were soon a necessity where the water 
supply was limited (see the daily readings). 

3. Your class will likely be able to illustrate 
from their own experience some denominational 
differences in observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
Point out the biblical basis in the Last Supper 
(Mark 14:12-25) which was a full Passover meal. 
First Corinthians 11:20 indicates a fellowship 
meal, and that the Christians in Corinth observed 
it at every meeting. So now some denominations 
observe it every week. Certain Brethren and 
other groups make their observance a fellowship 
meal “at table,” and even add a ceremony of foot- 
washing, following John 13:14. The “congrega- 
tional” method is to serve the people in the pews, 
all partaking together. 

4. The primary contrast in forms of worship 
is between the churches which have formal ritual 
and elaborate symbolism, and those with simple 
Services in plain surroundings. Founders of new 
denominations, commonly speaking for the less 
cultured and less educated, have felt they were 
returning to biblical standards with simple, 
earnest piety in worship. Judging by Colossians 
3:16 and 1 Corinthians 14:26, the churches of 
Paul worshiped principally through singing of 
hymns and mutual instruction in which every 
member was free to contribute. Taking this quite 
literally, Campbell rejected even instrumental 
music in worship. The early Baptists stressed lay 
leadership; the Quakers stress democratic par- 
ticipation by every worshiper with no “leader”; 


the Methodists the spiritual power of hymns; and 
SO on. 





Do It Now 


BEGINNING WITH OcToBER, 1954, the Adult Bible 
Course will be published as a separate periodical. 
See “Adult Publications Enriched” on page 8 
for a more complete announcement. 

Make your plans now for continuing this re- 
warding study of the Bible. Find out how many 
copies you will need of this quarterly publication, 
Adult Bible Course, bearing in mind that each 
issue contains both students’ material and leader’s 
helps. Then notify the literature secretary of your 
church school so your order for October-Decem- 
ber copies can be included in the quarterly order 
for church-school materials. 





4. In other practices also the denominations 
have looked for biblical precedent. In regard to 
the Sabbath, both a strict observance, and a more 
joyous celebration of the Lord’s or “First Day” 
have been taken from Scripture. The same is true 
of many other practices, whether of women 
preaching (1 Corinthians 14:34), refusal to swear 
oaths (Matthew 5:34), pacifism (Matthew 5:39), 
or other items on which Christians differ. 

C. Organization.—Walzer’s discussion of the 
three main types of church government is prob- 
ably sufficient for your purpose. It might be added 
that the American churches are tending toward 
a middle policy. The churches with more over- 
head authority are granting more freedom of 
choice in ministers and other matters to local 
churches and lay leadership. The independent 
groups are realizing their need for overhead 
guidance and co-operation in larger projects. On 
the New Testament meaning of “bishop,” as in 
Titus 1:7, note that Titus 1:5 implies it is an 
“elder” who is an overseer of the local church. 


III. The Bible as a continuing resource. 

A. Worship—Go through your own church 
order of service with your class. Show how much 
is permeated with Bible phrases, from the call to 
worship (most often a spoken Bible verse, or an 
introit taken from Scripture) to the benediction 
(usually 2 Corinthians 13:14). How many hymns 
can they think of which are scriptural in either 
words or theme? Prayers and anthems owe much 
to the Bible. Some may not realize the Bible basis 
for denominational differences in the Lord’s 
Prayer—Congregationalists follow Matthew 6:12; 
Methodists, Luke 11:4. You could use Walzer’s 
account of Lutheran and Episcopal services for 
an interesting comparison with your own. Point 
out that Lutherans have the congregation stand 
in reverence for the Scripture reading. 

B. You may wish to comment briefly on the 
vital place of the Bible in our whole program of 
religious education. Though we now think of the 
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religious experience of the pupil, rather than the 
Bible, as the “center” of our interest, the new ma- 
terials contain even more of the Bible’s message 
than the old-fashioned studies. 

Note Walzer’s questions, and also the following: 

Why does the minister use a Bible text in his 
sermon? 

Why do we have “responsive readings” in our 
service? How could we make them more helpful? 


To CLOSE 


There could be no more appropriate time to 
close with a short Bible passage. Psalms 119: 97- 
105 would be one good selection. Use the Revised 
Standard Version, and read the last verse slowly, 
with special emphasis. 


fp The Group in Action 


By OLIVER H. BIMSON ' 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The last two lessons in this series deal with 
denominations and little-known religious groups 
found in America and their relation to the Bible 
and its interpretation. It has been recommended 
that the committee plan of lesson preparation and 
presentation be followed throughout the series. 

Refer to the Bible readings listed by Walzer 
in Adult Student and select references which have 
formed the background of authority for the or- 
ganization of the different denominations. It will 
be seen that the differences in interpretation have 
revolved around the following questions: (1) 
baptism, whether by sprinkling or immersion, 
and whether or not to sanction infant baptism; 
(2) type of church organization, use of creeds 
and confessions, and authority for conducting 
church business; (3) interpretation of what con- 
stitutes church membership; (4) biblical authority 
for the different forms of worship, including 
liturgy, music, and Holy Communion. 

This lesson is devoted to a study of the so- 
called “regular” denominations, meaning those 
groups generally recognized as being within the 
long-time historical Christian tradition. 

The committee may find it desirable to ask 
representatives from some of the other well- 
recognized denominations to make a brief presen- 
tation to the class of their point of view on the 
subjects previously mentioned. These speakers 
might include one representative from each of 
the following groups: (1) Baptist or Disciples to 
describe their stand on baptism and communion; 
(2) Presbyterian or Congregational on church 
organization; (3) Lutheran or Episcopal on forms 


1 Dr. Bimson is dean of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
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of worship; (4) Methodist, giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the aims and method of operation. Rep- 
resentatives of these denominations can be found 
in most communities. Often they will be among 
the members of the class or the local congrega- 
tion. 

A word of caution should be given to the com- 
mittee so that a few important results may be 
achieved. Be careful in the selection of these 
speakers. Provide adequate safeguards as to time 
limitations. Have the purpose well understood 
that this is being done to show how different 
denominations may vary in procedure to secure 
ultimate goals which are common to all. This 
should be a time for understanding different points 
of view rather than propagandizing for any one 
particular system. 

Out of the experience described above, it would 
be expected that some of the following results 
would accrue: (1) a further recognition of the 
fact that the Bible may be interpreted to con- 
stitute authority for quite different beliefs and 
practices; (2) the value of the different denomi- 
nations in giving opportunity for individuals to 
grow in Christian experience along the lines which 
they find most helpful to them; (3) a better under- 
standing of the method of conducting official 
church government by the different denomina- 
tions; (4) a recognition of the fact as brought out 
by Walzer that “the Bible is a rich gold mine of 
spiritual truth, God’s message to man. But the 
nuggets must be mined, and the more efficient 
the tools, and the better one knows the mine, the 
more gold he can discover.” 

For the preparation of this lesson the commit- 
tee is invited to consider assigning several or all 
of the questions suggested by Walzer in Adult 
Student for class discussion. Ask one person to 
be ready to discuss each question before the class 
meeting time. Then ask these persons to indicate 
whether the presentation of the lesson as de- 
scribed above has made any difference in their 
points of view. It might well be expected that good 
presentations of the varying points of view might 
cause class members to rethink their own atti- 
tudes, convictions, and prejudices. 

A brief, but pointed summary should certainly 
be a part of this lesson period. Stress the factors 
that unite Christians rather than those which tend 
to separate them in their religious experiences. 

It is important to plan now for next week’s 
lesson. The origin of the little-known religious 
groups may have much of the emotional and a 
minimum of substantial documentary evidence. 
It will probably be found that there is a definite 
trend toward “fundamentalism” in the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures at this point. Make a 
serious effort to find the elements of strength in 
this movement as well as the weaknesses. 

Plan also for a final summary of the seven les- 
sons in this series, “The Bible in the Church in 
America.” 
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August 8: Our Little-Known Religious 
Groups and the Bible 


phe Leader in Action 





By JOHN L. CHEEK 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily tor 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In this last lesson of the unit we turn to a 
study of the use of the Bible in little-known re- 
ligious groups in America. Our concern is two- 
fold. (1) How do these groups use the Bible? We 
shall find that with surprisingly few exceptions 
they base their faith on the Bible as much as 
the regular denominations, or even more. (2) 
What lessons can we learn froin their use of the 
Bible? We shall look for pitfalls of Bible inter- 
pretation to avoid, and religious needs our 
churches should meet more effectively in their ap- 
proach to the Scriptures. 


To THE TEACHER 


The subject of minority religious groups is so 
vast that you will have to select some typical 
groups to fit time allowed for presentation, and 
class interest You may want either to omit or to 
mention sketchily some of those suggested here. 

If you wish to do further reading, the most 
usable book for your purpose is Charles Braden’s, 
These Also Believe (The Macmillan Company, 
1949, $6.50). Last week’s suggestions might also 
ke helpful. 

“The Hutterites and the Bible,” on page 6, gives 
supplementary material for this study. See also 
the book review on page 5. 


To BEGIN 


Remind the class of our definition of “sect” 
and “cult” last week, in the light of Walzer’s fur- 
ther discussion of today’s topic in Adult Student. 
For we come now to some “peculiar” religious 
groups. The denominations see the sects as a bit 
peculiar, the cults as much more so. This poses a 
problem in our study of the topic. It is easy to 
see error in many strange doctrines and prac- 
tices; but we want to look at these groups sym- 
pathetically, to discover what religious needs are 
being met in these peculiar ways. The biblical 
truths the cults have emphasized “out of all 
proportion” were being neglected, they felt, by 
the “regular” denominations. 


SUGGESTED LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Attitudes toward the Bible 


A. Sectarian translations 
B. Interpretation of the Bible 
1. Literalism 
2. Extensive quotation 
3. New interpretations by allegory 
4. Indifference or rejection 
II. Some emphases and the Bible 
A. Hope for the Second Coming of Christ: 
Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
B. Health and happiness: Christian Science, 
Unity 
C. Assurance of immortality: Spiritualism 
D. Emotional satisfaction: Pentecostal sects 
E. Social reform and other emphases: Father 
Divine, Mormons 
III. Lessons from the little-known religious groups 
A. Their use of the Bible 
B. Their ministry to religious needs 


I. Attitudes toward the Bible. 

A. Sectarian Translations.—These groups too 
have made their contribution to American editions 
of the Bible. Jehovah’s Witnesses in 1950 issued 
their New World Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, a serious effort to produce an accurate 
version according to their interpretation. In 237 
places it introduces as a term for God the word 
“Jehovah,” which represents the most sacred 
Old Testament name for the deity, and from which 
their sect gets its name. This supports their em- 
phasis on the Old Testament view of God. 

A recent Spiritualist New Testament is that of 
Johannes Greber, who elaborates on Paul’s refer- 
ence in 1 Corinthians 12:8-10 to those at Corinth 
who could “distinguish between spirits.” “Utter- 
ance of knowledge” is through “clairvoyance, 
clairaudience,” or “spirits using human trance- 
mediums.” In verse 28 the speakers in tongues be- 
come “mediums who speak in various foreign 
languages”; prophets are “mediums who speak in 
their mother tongue.” Such free addition of words 
to the text is interpretation, not translation. Far 
more liberty was taken with the New Testament 
by Leonard Thorn in his spiritistic New Testa- 
ment “as revised and corrected by the spirits” 
in 1861. He claimed that Jesus dictated in person 
a corrected version omitting all passages not 
agreeable to his spiritistic beliefs. 

Joseph Smith produced “by revelation” his 
Mormon Bible. Actually there is no known text 
to support his changes, most of which are minor 
ones, from the King James Version. 

Quite different was the sectarian translation of 
the New Testament by a “Holiness” preacher, 
W. B. Godbey, in 1902. Overbury’s more recent 
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A. Devaney 


The Bible has an important place among our little-known 
religious groups. 


New Testament was also a translation, but made 
from the viewpoint of Christian Science. It “recog- 
nizes healing as well as teaching as a component 
part of true Christianity.” These and other editions 
illustrate the authoritative place the Bible has 
held in the minds of cult leaders. 


B. Interpretation of the Bible—(1) Some of 
the minority religious groups in extreme funda- 
mentalist fashion take the Bible very literally. 
Adventists, Pentecostals, and Mormons should be 
included here. Most extreme are Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses; they ban Christmas trees on the basis of 
Jeremiah 10:3. 

2. Others, like Father Divine’s Peace Mission 
use the Bible extensively, without making it an 
absolute authority in the literal sense. 

3. Still others derive their authority from the 
Bible, but find in it their own beliefs by extensive 
use of allegory. Walzer gives good examples of 
Mary Baker Eddy’s allegorizing of Genesis. Unity 
follows a similar method. So, it might be said, 
have many orthodox Christians. 

4. The Spiritualists are an exception. Most of 
them accept Bible teaching as authoritative, but 
this is optional and not required by the move- 
ment. Still more of an exception was Frank B. 
Robinson, who denied any real religious help or 
value from the Bible in his Psychiana, a New 
Thought cult related to Unity. Robinson claimed 
that he had talked with God face to face. The 
overwhelming number, however, appeal to the 
Bible to show the soundness of their teachings. 


II. Some emphases and the Bible. 

A. Hope for the Second Coming of Christ.— 
The Adventist or millennial emphasis described 
by Walzer is a part of traditional Christianity, go- 
ing back to such passages as 1 Thessalonians 4: 15- 
17; Matthew 16:28, which indicated Jesus’ return 
“on the clouds” very shortly. It has found special 
expression however in the Adventist groups who 
feel that liberal Christians have neglected or 
abandoned the literal expectation. 

The Adventists hold Daniel and Revelation as 
their main Bible. Miller’s interpretation was based 
on Daniel 8:14. He took the “2300 evenings and 
mornings” to be 2300 years, and arbitrarily had 
them begin in 457 B.c. as the time Ezra started to 
rebuild the Temple, which brought him to a.p. 
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1843 for the “cleansing of the temple” and end 
of the world. When this failed to occur in 1844 
some followers asserted it had been a spiritual 
cleansing in heaven, the beginning of “investiga- 
tive judgment.” Others added the Old Testament 
insistence on observing the Sabbath on the 
Seventh Day (Genesis 2:3), and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church was born. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses have a similar emphasis, 
but with variations as indicated by Walzer. Note 
some of the Bible passages they use. They deny 
the Trinity (Isaiah 45:5), and stress God’s power 
and justice rather than his love and mercy. They 
are pessimistic of all human effort. But when the 
Kingdom comes on earth there will be no pain, 
no poverty, no death (Micah 4:4; Isaiah 11:9; 
Revelation 21:4), and therefore no growing old. 
No one will get older than thirty-three, as one 
Witness put it. This has special appeal to poor, 
suffering, or confused peoples. 

It should be said that no Protestant group today 
has done more for our freedom of religious be- 
lief. They refused to salute the flag because they 
could not give the state the supreme loyalty due 
only to God. 

The Bible method is that of proof-texts mar- 
shalled from any part of Scripture, with no con- 
cern for context or question as to the original 
meaning. This leads to wrong conclusions. But no 
Christian group today makes greater use of the 
Bible, or memorizes more of it. 


B. Health and happiness.—Many people are at- 
tracted to the Christian Science method of Bible 
study. All members are given the same portions 
to read each week, and the same readings with 
interpretation by Mrs. Eddy are made the center 
of the service. Mrs. Eddy stated in Science and 
Health (126: 29-31) , “The Bible has been my only 
authority. I have had no other guide in ‘the 
straight and narrow way’ of truth.” Many Bible 
teachings on personal ethics and faith are taken 
at face value. The weaknesses are (1) the al- 
legorical method by which unique Christian 
Science views are found in the Bible, and (2) 
the neglect of Scripture passages with strong con- 
cern for problems of society that go beyond the 
isolated individual. 

Much the same might be said of Unity, one of 
the most popular of New Thought groups. It too 
stresses personal needs of the individual. Much 
is made of prosperity, success, and happiness; 
these are a matter of positive (not negative) 
attitudes, which of course must be unselfish. 

The central teaching is that man himself is a 
trinity of spirit, soul, and body; his goal is to 
attain a divine unity in himself, when he will be 
“consciously one with the absolute principle of 
Being” (John 17:21). Man will be equal with 
God when he overcomes or handles wisely the 
powers of the body. Like Christian Science, Unity 
stresses healing by a right attitude of faith; and 
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like it and Jehovah’s Witnesses tends to look 
down on marriage, at least in official attitude. 

The Bible is an authority, but less final than di- 
rect communion with God. Also like Christian 
Science, the Bible is used constantly; and allegor- 
ical method finds in it New Thought ideas. 


C. Assurance of immortality—Spiritualism 
seeks support for this Christian faith and hope 
through external “evidences” such as mediums, 
materialization of spirits, and other techniques 
for communication with the dead. Though they 
use the Bible less, the larger number of Spirit- 
ualists find in it abundant confirmation of their 
doctrines. Walzer cites a number of examples; 
you might add such passages as the Transfigura- 
tion (Mark 9:2-8) and the witch or medium of 
Endor (1 Samuel 28:6-20). 


D. Emotional satisfaction —The Pentecostal 
groups, such as the Assemblies of God, show 
emphasis on lower-class emotional needs not met 
by the middle-class denominations. Indeed we 
may question whether it is possible to do so ex- 
cept through raising economic and educational 
levels. We must admit realistically that poor peo- 
ple with little education are not likely to feel 
at home in prosperous surroundings and an in- 
tellectual atmosphere. Their emotional needs are 
apt to differ also. 

Pentecostal refers to their interpretation of 
Pentecost with speaking in strange tongues by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:1-6; but espe- 
cially 1 Corinthians 12:10, 30; 13:1; 14:1-19). It 
means the cultivation of a highly emotional state 
which leads to “automatic” babbling of nonsense 
syllables, a purely emotional expression of their 
religious experience. Obviously it appeals chiefly 
to the little-educated and underprivileged classes 
who are emotionally starved, who need release 
from the boredom of routine and the heavy bur- 
dens of daily life. In a sense rejected by society 
they can feel, as did the Corinthians, a personal 
importance in this individualistic experience. 

With this goes a warm friendliness. It is not 
unusual for the minister to go about the pews 
before service, shaking hands in a friendly greet- 
ing. Contributing to the same end are the in- 
formality, the individual testimonies, the startling 
way of prayer. When the minister prays, each 
member prays aloud his own petition simulta- 
neously. We should note that though the forms 
of expression differ, the basic needs are those of 
all people. 

Not only in their baptism of the Holy Ghost 
(tongues) but also in strict morality, faith healing 
(1 Corinthians 12:9), and millennialism, the As- 
semblies of God believe they are following the 
true and literal Bible teaching. 


E. Social reform and other emphases.—It is 
clear that these various emphases of different 


groups overlap considerably. Especially is this 
true of two groups we now consider. Father 
Divine and his Peace Mission movement is classi- 
fied by Clark as a Pentecostal sect. It is also 
similar to New Thought in its emphasis on faith 
healing and the divine nature in man. But it 
might equally well be thought of as a religious 
revolt against economic poverty and anti-Negro 
prejudice. The extensive hotel, food, and other 
co-operatives directed through the movement 
raise considerably the standard of living of its 
followers. The fantastic banquets described so 
colorfully by Braden illustrate this. Brotherhood 
is also a constant emphasis of Father Divine. A 
recent number of his weekly, New Day, printed 
his sermon, “‘I Love My Neighbor’—Do You 
Show It?” The same issue extols “Brotherhood 
extending from nation to nation and from shore 
to shore.” One of their typical congregational 
songs ends with: 


You'd better do away with segregation 
Stand united as one great nation, 
America, unite in ONE! 


Father Divine’s use of the Bible is extensive. 
The January 16, 1954, number of New Day con- 
tained the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5 
through 7, without comment. A very strict mo- 
rality follows “biblical” standards. Failure to 
work steadily on a job is stealing. Each issue of 
New Day lists lost articles that have been found, 
even to buttons and pennies. 

As Walzer says, the Mormons or Latter-Day 
Saints have in the past emphasized direct revela- 
tion. They also teach baptism for the dead (1 
Corinthians 15:29), that God has a physical body, 
marriage for eternity, Christ’s physical return, 
lay leadership, all from the Bible. But another 
important emphasis is their attempt to bring 
“temporal salvation” to their members. The 
church welfare program sustains members who 
are unemployed. It has also raised member stand- 
ards of living by a major system of economic co- 
operation and self-help, which has made efficient 
distribution of surplus food and products in the 
Pacific Coast region. In the kingdom of God there 
will be no poor (Luke 6: 20-21). 


III. Lessons 
groups. 

A. Draw together quickly what has been 
learned of cult use of the Bible. We might well 
emulate the effort with which some have searched 
the Scriptures. Their frequent misuse of the Bible 
in overliteralism and allegorical interpretation 
is also an object lesson. Sum up Walzer’s excel- 
lent statement, especially his conclusion. 

B. The great variety of religious needs to which 
the different cults minister should be a challenge 
to us as Christian leaders in our own local church. 
Go over the needs suggested by the cults treated 


from the little-known religious 
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in this lesson. To how many of these could and 
should we try to minister more effectively? For 
example, how much have we done to help people 
of different social classes or racial backgrounds 
feel at home in our congregation? What else 
could we do? From an over-all view, how well 
is our church meeting the total religious needs of 
our community? 

There are other questions the class may want 
to discuss, such as: 

How far should we go in following our Prot- 
estant principle of complete freedom in _ indi- 
vidual interpretation of the Bible? (For example, 
in relaxing requirements for vaccination in def- 
erence to religious beliefs.) 

Why does Walzer say, “We need a thorough 
and intensive historical study of our Scripture 
. .. through every age group”? In the light of 
this study, why is this so important? 


To CLOSE 


Suggest that the New Testament teaching on 
Christian unity is far more difficult to accept fully, 
but also much more meaningful, after we have 
seen how wide are the differences which often 
separate us. Ask the class if the words ascribed 
to Jesus in John 10:16 is their sincere prayer. 
When the class has faced this question, read the 
verse slowly and in a spirit of thoughtful dedica- 
tion. Be sure you use the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion which distinguishes many “folds” but one 


“flock.” 


[rhe Group in Action 





By OLIVER H. BIMSON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


One of the most responsible planning commit- 
tees in the class should be assigned to the prepara- 
tion of this lesson. One reason this lesson is espe- 
cially important is that we are studying groups or 
“cults” which have “taken some aspect of biblical 
truth and built it up so out of proportion to 
the total biblical faith that it has, in effect, created 
a new religion” (Walzer). It is not suggested that 
the planning committee shall come forth with 
only one point of view either for or against the 
little-known religious groups but that the matter 
shall be approached in the light of the most soul- 
searching and intelligent reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Mere argument is discouraged in favor 
of a thorough study and careful evaluation. 

The committee should seek to secure documen- 
tary evidence of the statements of various sec- 
tarian groups as they appear in the many tracts, 
pamphlets, and other publications. As Walzer 
states in Adult Student, many people are finding 
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in the forceful teaching of the cults “a positive, 
urgent faith with real promises, so it seems to 
them, rooted in the Bible.” The teacher, working 
with the committee can assist in finding sources 
from which the basic statements of several minor- 
ity religious groups can be obtained. A similar 
search of the Scriptures should also be made, 
seeking to rediscover some of the great funda- 
mental truths contained therein. 

A bulletin board could be used to good ad- 
vantage in this lesson. Sometimes a screen with 
burlap or monk’s cloth covering serves well in this 
capacity. Ask two members of the committee to 
prepare a display of pamphlets published by some 
of the little-known religious groups. They should 
provide, also, a series of statements taken from 
these pamphlets. Perhaps these statements could 
be duplicated so that each class member could 
have a copy. 

Ask two other members to prepare a similar 
series of statements of creed of the longer estab- 
lished denominations. Both sets of statements 
will seem to have biblical authority. The commit- 
tee could well present a list of characteristics of 
the groups we are discussing. Such a list would 
show the following: (1) Emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of religion and health by Christian 
Science and other healing cults. (2) Mormonism’s 
stress on continued revelation through modern 
prophets. (3) The idea of the imminent and phys- 
ical return of Christ to this earth as held by the 
Adventists. This is a sample of a long list which 
might be so prepared. 

A study of statements from the foregoing move- 
ments will show such situations as the following: 
(1) Often wholly unrelated texts are lumped to- 
gether to support a point. (2) A belief may be 
established, then a search made for references 
from the Bible to support the belief. (3) Some 
people “make biblical passages say what they 
want them to say.” 

The substantial evidence is in favor of the well- 
established denomination. However, it will be 
evident that our denominations might well im- 
prove their procedures. Some ways in which they 
could improve are: (1) Show the biblical sources 
of the faith we preach and teach. (2) Be willing 
to “witness” unto our faith. (3) Teach with 
greater clarity the biblical faith in immortality. 
(4) Seek a clearer understanding of how God 
guides people today. (5) Our churches should 
rededicate themselves to the task of understand- 
ing and meeting the legitimate spiritual needs of 
their people. 

Plan a summary of this lesson with the thought 
in mind of seeking to understand more fully the 
purpose of God’s message to all men everywhere. 

A general summary of the seven lessons in this 
unit might be given by the teacher as this last 
lesson closes. It will be seen that the Bible has 
had and still has marvelous power for those who 
will read with devotion. 
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UNIT VIII: THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


August 15: When People Spoke Latin 


pt he Leader in Action 





By J. PHILIP HYATT * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This unit of seven lessons will present the fas- 
cinating and important story of the development 
of the English Bible from its early beginnings 
to the present, including the recently published 
Revised Standard Version. All of us read the 
Bible in English, but it was not written in that 
language. 

Starting with a statement about the original lan- 
guages of the Bible, this unit will trace the his- 
tory of the translations, first into Greek, Latin, 
and certain other foreign languages, and then 
into English. If this story could not be told, we 
could not now read the Bible in our own language, 
and as a result few would read it! This is not a 
record simply of documents and manuscripts, 
but a story of men—their dreams, their struggles, 
and their toil to give the Word of God to people 
in their own language. 


Outline. The following is an outline of the ma- 
terial in Adult Student: 
I. The original languages of the Bible 
II. The Old Testament in Greek 
A. The spread of Greek culture and language 
B. The importance of Alexandria 
C. Translating the Greek Septuagint 
III. The Bible in Latin 
A. The rise of Rome to power 
B. Latin as a spoken language 
C. The “Old Latin” translations 
D. Jerome’s Vulgate 
1. Life of Jerome 
2. His translation 
3. Its reception 
4. Its importance 


To BEGIN 


Since this lesson deals primarily with the Latin 
Vulgate, it would be well if you could obtain a 
copy of that version to show the class. The Vul- 
gate is widely published, frequently in small 
editions. You may be able to obtain a copy from 
a library, or from a Roman Catholic whom you 
know. The Vulgate is still the official Bible of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the only version 


Dr. Hyatt is professor of Old Testament, Vanderbilt School of 
Religion, Nashville, Tennessee. 


which may be read in its services. Roman Cath- 
olic Masses are said in the Latin language. You 
can make this lesson vivid to your students at 
the outset by pointing out that the Vulgate is 
still used by an important branch of the Christian 
Church; it is recognized as an authorized version 
by more people than is any English version. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. The original languages of the Bible. 

The lesson begins with a brief statement about 
the original languages in which our Bible was 
written. The Old Testament was written in He- 
brew (except portions of Daniel and Ezra, and 
one verse of Jeremiah, which were written in 
Aramaic); the New Testament was written in 
Greek. Neither of these should be considered a 
“dead” language in the ordinary sense. Hebrew 
is being revived today as the language of every- 
day life in the nation of Israel in Palestine. It is 
real Hebrew, not Yiddish. The vocabulary, of 
course, must be greatly increased to meet the 
demands of the present. Modern Greek is a 
direct descendant of the ancient Greek language; 
it is closer to the Greek of the New Testament 
than to classical Greek. 


II. The Old Testament in Greek. 

A few paragraphs are devoted to the making 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament which 
is called the Septuagint. Read carefully the ma- 
terial concerning it. 

This version is important for several reasons: 

1. it was the very first translation of the Old 
Testament into a foreign language. 

2. It demonstrates well the reason why trans- 
lations must be made: it had to be made in order 
that the Jews of Alexandria and other parts of 
the Greek world outside Palestine might have 
the Bible in their own language, for most of them 
could not understand Hebrew. 

3. This version was for the most part the 
one used by the earliest Christians, by the per- 
sonalities and the writers of the New Testament. 
Whenever “Scripture” is referred to in the New 
Testament, the Old Testament is meant, usually 
in its Greek form. Most of the quotations are 
from the Septuagint rather than from the Hebrew 
Old Testament. The Jews made new Greek trans- 
lations in accordance with their system of in- 
terpretation and ceased using the Septuagint. 


III. The Bible in Latin. 


The heart of this lesson is the story of the mak- 
ing of Latin translations of the Bible. The Roman 
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Empire replaced the Greek empires. At first 
Greek culture and the Greek language prevailed 
in most parts of the Roman Empire; but in the 
course of time Latin came to be used more and 
more, and by the third century A.D. it was com- 
monly used in the Christian Church of the West. 
Latin translations became necessary simply be- 
cause Christians no longer understood the New 
Testament in Greek or the Old Testament in 
the Septuagint. 

Before the time of Jerome, as Adult Student 
points out, there were many different transla- 
tions, some good and some bad. None was con- 
sidered standard or authorized. These are often 
called the “Old Latin” versions, and not a single 
one has survived in complete form. 

The history of the making of the Latin Vul- 
gate revolves around the interesting life of 
Jerome. You can find additional material about 
him in an encyclopedia, or in the reference ma- 
terial listed below. A number of facts stand out in 
the life of Jerome. 

Note for one thing how long he lived: from 
A.D. 340 to 420, a total of eighty years. Few men 
in the long history of the Christian Church have 
translated the whole of the Bible from its original 
languages. A long lifetime is needed for the mas- 
tery of all the tools and disciplines necessary for 
the task, and for the work of translating. 

Jerome was the son of wealthy parents, who 
gave him the best education possible in his day. 
That is why he was able to become the great 
biblical scholar of his day. 

Jerome recognized the importance of making 
his translation of the Old Testament from its 
original Hebrew, not from the Greek Septuagint. 
You can readily see that a translation into Latin 
from the original Hebrew would be more accurate 
than a translation into Latin made from Greek, 
which was itself a translation from Hebrew. 
Jerome learned Hebrew from a rabbi who had 
been converted to Christianity, and was one of 
few Christians in his time who understood the 
language. His was a well-trained and well-discip- 
lined mind devoted to the work of his church. 

Jerome lived the life of a monk. In fact, he 
established two religious houses in Bethlehem. 
This life gave him the time he needed, and he 
could call on members of his order for assistance. 

You should note carefully why Jerome’s ver- 
sion is called “Vulgate.” This word is related 
to “vulgar,” not in the sense of being coarse or 
offensive, but in the sense that it was in the lan- 
guage used by the common people in everyday 
life. It was in the vernacular language, not in a 
language that might be called sophisticated or 
classical. Jerome’s work was accepted because 
he made his translation into the language of 
everyday life; and his version in turn helped in- 
fluence the language of the day. 

Though Jerome lived to the advancéd age of 
eighty, he did not live long enough to see the 
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success of his work. In many quarters his trans- 
lation was bitterly criticized, and was not ac- 
cepted. Jerome sometimes replied with equally 
bitter language by calling his critics “two-legged 
asses.” Slowly the merit of his version became 
recognized, and it was more and more used. It 
was the version most widely used throughout the 
Middle Ages. But not until 1546, at the Council 
of Trent, after the beginning of the Protestant 
Reformation, did the Roman Catholic Church 
officially recognize the translation. 


To CLOSE 


Adult Student points out the influence which 
the Vulgate has had. It was the version from 
which the earliest English versions were made. 
Even when English scholars turned back to the 
original languages, they could not escape being 
influenced by the language of the Vulgate. 


RESOURCE MATERIAL 


Two books will prove of value in preparing 
these lessons. They might be obtained for your 
church library or for your own library. One of 
them is The Ancestry of Our English Bible, by 
Ira Maurice Price, second revised edition by 
W. A. Irwin and A. P. Wikgren, published by 
Harper and Brothers, 1949 ($3.75). It is quite 
readable and thorough, and has a number of 
good illustrations. The other is Our English Bible 
in the Making, by Herbert Gordon May, West- 
minster Press, 1952 ($2.75). There is an excellent 
article on “The English Bible,” by Allen Wikgren 
in The Interpreter’s Bible (Abingdon Press), 
Volume 1. It gives samples of different versions. 

Also helpful would be information given in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press, 1929 ($7.50); A History of the Christian 
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Church, by Williston Walker, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1950 ($5.50); and Documents of the Chris- 
tian Church, by Henry Bettenson, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947 ($2.40) .? 

Much valuable material on this subject is pub- 
lished by The American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Among the most 
useful are: A Ready Reference History of the 
English Bible (25 cents); a Chart of the English 
Bible (15 cents); and a set of twelve picture post- 
cards illustrating the history of the English Bible 
(60 cents). 

The following audio-visual resources? are 
recommended for use with this unit: 

Fire Upon the Earth. 16 mm. 27 minutes, color. 
The story of the Protestant Christian Church 
from the time of Jesus down to the present day is 
told through a series of still art pictures ac- 
companied by narration. Leader’s guide. Rental, 
$10. 

The Bible Through the Centuries. 35 mm. film- 
strip. Depicts the growth of the Bible from its 
earliest beginnings to modern times. Sale, $5. 

The Story of Our Bible. 35 mm. filmstrip. Shows 
how the Bible is used today, early beginnings to 
Jesus’ time, Roman persecution, etc., Leader’s 
guide. Sale, $3. 

Caution should be used in selecting audio- 
visuals on this subject from other listings, as 
some consist mostly of illustrations of manu- 
scripts and selections from versions that do not 
have much meaning for the average person. 


The 
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By HAROLD A. BRACK * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Aim of unit 

The aim of this unit is co-operative discovery 
of the dramatic struggle to present the Bible in the 
language of the common man. We will seek to 
encounter this struggle through studying the de- 
velopment of the English Bible. In this adventure 
you are not like Columbus reporting his dis- 
coveries to the Spanish court. Rather, you are 
like Columbus directing his crew and landing with 
them on the new continent. 


Individual assignments 

Group participation in this lesson can be as- 
sured by giving certain members of the group 
specific assignments. One member of the group 
could report on the historical situation at the 
time of the Septuagint translation. A second 
member could describe the Septuagint translation. 


2 These. materials may be ordered f. h i ishi 
dace on agin pr es rom The Methodist Publishing 
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A third member of the group could discuss the 
rise of Rome and the use of Latin. Jerome and 
his Vulgate translation might be discussed by a 
fourth member of the group. The information 
for these reports is available in Adult Student. 
Each of these reports should be limited to ap- 
proximately three minutes. 


Plan of procedure 

On Sunday morning the group should proceed 
according to the following plan: First, the teacher 
should spend about three minutes introducing 
the subject of the lesson and discussing the plan 
of procedure. 

Second, the four members of the group, who 
were selected in advance, should present their re- 
ports. 

Third, the remaining members of the group 
should be invited to contribute any additional 
information or opinions that they may have about 
the above topics. 

Fourth, with this background the group can 
proceed to discuss as many of the following ques- 
tions as there is time for: 

1. Why is it necessary to make new translations 
of the Bible? 

2. What problems might occur in translating 
the Bible? 

3. What precautions should be taken in making 
a new translation? 

4. Who should translate the Bible? 

Fifth, the teacher should utilize the final three 
minutes of the lesson period for summarizing 
the more important ideas which are presented in 
the discussion. 


Introducing the discussion 

The teacher can do much to stimulate an en- 
thusiastic and vigorous discussion by introducing 
the subject in a way that captures the atten- 
tion and stirs the imagination of the group. See 
“The Leader in Action” for a listing of additional 
resources for this lesson. 

Care should be taken to avoid presenting ma- 
terial in the introduction which will be presented 
later in the reports. The teacher might well con- 
centrate on arousing the curiosity of the group 
about the manner in which the Bible made its 
way from the Hebrew to the Greek and then 
to the Latin. Also the instructor might emphasize 
the importance of these translations to the growth 
of Christianity. 


Concluding the discussion 

The teacher should use the concluding sum- 
mary to emphasize the important discoveries 
which were made during the discussion. These 
discoveries should be written down as the dis- 
cussion proceeds so that they will be readily avail- 
able for the summary. 

Assignments should be made in preparation 
for next week’s discussion. 
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August 22: The Germans Geta Bible 
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m———The Leader 








By J. PHILIP HYATT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


You and your students may wonder why a 
series of lessons on the story of the English Bible 
should include a study of the German Bible. Per- 
haps it would be well for you, at the beginning of 
the lesson, to point out to the students the connec- 
tion. 

The German version on which we shall con- 
centrate attention is the one made by Martin 
Luther, the great Protestant reformer of the 
sixteenth century. Luther had a direct influence 
on the history of the English Bible. He not only 
insisted on the importance of the Bible, but 
he insisted that the common people ought to be 
able to read the Bible in their own language. 
The Bible should not be the property only of the 
priests, who could read Latin. 

This idea influenced early English translators, 
especially William Tyndale, who will be studied 
in a later lesson. When Tyndale made up his mind 
to translate the Bible into English, he left England 
and fled to Germany, and his version of the New 
Testament was actually printed in that land. 
Tyndale may have come into personal contact 
with Luther. At any rate he was influenced by 
Luther’s preaching and by his translation of the 
Bible. The history of the English Bible was 
deeply influenced by the German reformer, for 
Tyndale, one of the most important of all English 
translators of the Bible, drew heavily for his pref- 
ace and marginal notes from Luther’s transla- 
tion. His early successors were likewise under 
Luther’s influence. 

The Gothic Bible had no direct connection with 
the history of the English Bible. It is an inter- 
esting version in its own right, preserving the 
oldest example of Teutonic speech. 


Outline. The following is an outline of the ma- 
terial in Adult Student: 
Introduction: continuing importance of the Latin 
Vulgate 
I. The Gothic Bible 
A. Life of Bishop Ulfilas (a.p. 311?-381) 
B. His invention of the Gothic alphabet 
C. His translation of the Bible 
II. From Ulfilas to Martin Luther 
A. Partial translations for educational pur- 


poses 
B. Invention of the printing press (1450) 
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III. Martin Luther (1483-1546) 
A. Luther as a reformer 
B. Luther’s version of the Bible 
C. German versions influenced by Luther 


To BEGIN 


The first paragraph points out the continuing 
importance of the Latin Vulgate, which was 
studied last week. You should keep in mind that 
the Roman Catholic Church valued the Vulgate 
more and more as time went on, that it was the 
version usually read by priests, and that most 
early translations were made from it rather than 
from the original languages. Not until the Prot- 
estant Reformation succeeded was the Latin 
Vulgate displaced from its supreme position. 


How To PROcEED 


I. The Gothic Bible. 

The Gothic Bible is an interesting relic of an 
early time. You should not spend much time 
in discussing it, so that you may devote most 
of the time to Martin Luther and his Bible. Adult 
Student gives the basic information you will need. 
The following information will help you place 
it in its proper historical setting. 

The Goths were early primitive Germanic 
tribes. They may have originated in Sweden or 
some other part of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
but by the first century a.p. they were living in 
the region between the Elbe and Vistula Rivers, in 
what is now the eastern part of Germany and 
western part of Poland. In time they moved east- 
ward, and in the lifetime of Ulfilas they were 
settled mostly in the Roman province of Dacia, 
on the western shore of the Black Sea, approxi- 
mately where Romania is now located. The par- 
ents of Ulfilas were captured by the Goths in 
Cappadocia, which is in Asia Minor, in territory 
now occupied by Turkey. Ulfilas was born and 
brought up as a Christian, but lived among the 
barbarian Goths, some of whom had been con- 
verted to Christianity. 

The Gothic Bible of Ulfilas is almost all we 
have of early Gothic literature. Two facts may 
be pointed to as especially significant in the work 
of Ulfilas: (1) He had to invent an alphabet in 
order to do his work. It has happened rather fre- 
quently in the history of Bible translations that a 
missionary has had to make up an alphabet in 
order to write down a primitive language before 
he could translate the Bible. In this way Bible 
translation has contributed immensely to the 
development of languages. (2) Ulfilas made his 
translation of the New Testament from the origi- 
nal Greek. He was not satisfied to translate from 
the Old Latin, and Jerome’s Vulgate had not yet 
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been made. Ulfilas died about the time Jerome 
was beginning his work of Bible translation. 


Il. From Ulfilas to Martin Luther. 

There were no significant translations in 
German between Ulfilas and Martin Luther. How- 
ever, you should note very carefully that the 
printing press was invented about the year 1450, 
and that this invention was of tremendous im- 
portance for future translations into any language. 
Before its invention all books had to be laboriously 
written by hand. The printing press made pos- 
sible wide distribution of Bibles and portions of it 
for the first time. 


III. Martin Luther. 

Most of your attention in this lesson should 
be devoted to Martin Luther. Have you or any 
of your students seen the motion picture of the 
life of Luther? This is a remarkably accurate 
portrayal of the life of the great Protestant Re- 
former, though it does not cover all phases of his 
life with equal emphasis. This lesson should em- 
phasize his importance in two respects: (1) He 
placed the Bible in the position of importance it 
had lost. (2) Luther believed that the Bible 
should be made available to the common man in 
his own tongue, and he had sufficient education 
and learning to provide such a German Bible 
himself. 

The Bible was so important to Luther because 
it was there he found the Word of God for his own 
life, and there he found the peace he sought. 
Martin Luther was born and brought up in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and he tried hard to find 
genuine religious satisfaction within the church. 
He joined a monastery, and sought in all the con- 
ventional ways to find God—through prayer and 
fasting, through the Mass, through meditation and 
study, and so on. 

It was in the Bible that Luther found that which 
finally gave him the conviction that he was saved, 
for the Bible taught him that salvation is by 
faith alone (Romans 1:17) and not by any 
“works” which man may perform. Hence, the 
Bible became the cornerstone of his own religious 
life and of his teaching. 

Though it has been sometimes said that Luther 
substituted an infallible Bible for an infallible 
pope, that is not true. He did not believe that the 
Bible is in every word and syllable infallible. 
He did not completely identify the Word of God 
with the words of the Bible. He found it difficult, 
for example, to reconcile the teachings of Paul 
about faith with the teaching of the Epistle of 
James, and he could see little religious value in 
the Book of Esther in the Old Testament. 

He had a freer attitude toward the Bible than 
some of the later leaders of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. But the Bible occupied a central place 
in his life, and he came to the conviction that it 
should be made available to the common people 
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who were uneducated and could not read Latin. 

Luther could not have made a translation if 
he had not been a man of learning as well as a 
man of deep religious experience. Luther was, 
in fact, a many-sided individual, one of the most 
versatile in all of Christian history. He had the 
learning necessary to translate the Bible. He was 
a Doctor of Theology of the University of Witten- 
berg, and he lectured on the Bible in that uni- 
versity. He became especially interested in the 
Psalms of the Old Testament, and the Book of 
Romans in the New. Luther read both Hebrew 
and Greek, as well as Latin. 

Luther translated the Bible into the language of 
the people. In spite of his great learning and his 
monastic life, he was very human and had deep 
sympathy for the religious needs of the average 
man. Hence he sought to put his translation into 
words and phrases which the people used. Luther 
worked very hard at his translation, probably 
harder than at any other single task. He translated 
the New Testament in a period of six months 
when he was imprisoned in the Wartburg Castle 
but the whole Bible did not appear until twelve 
years later. He was constantly revising his own 
work, and the last printed page on which he 
looked before his death was the proof of the latest 
revision of the Bible. 

Luther once said that he “endeavored to make 
Moses so German that no one would suspect he 
was a Jew.” In this he succeeded to a great extent. 
He went to great pains to be accurate and to get 
the best words for his translation. In trying to 
name correctly the precious stones in the twenty- 
first chapter of the Book of Revelation he is said 
to have examined the court jewels of the elector 
of Saxony. When he was translating Leviticus 
and had to describe the inward parts of goats and 
bullocks, he went to the slaughterhouse and got 
the butcher to give him the correct German terms 
for the various parts. 
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To CLOSE 


Luther’s Bible was very successful in accom- 
plishing what he wanted it to do. Yet, it did more 
than bring the Word of God to the German people 
in their own language. It inspired other transla- 
tions, both in Germany and in other countries. It 
helped shape the German language, and it became 
a very important work of German literature in its 
own right, as the King James Version was to be 
in English later. 

In preparing this lesson you should try to learn 
more about the life and work of Martin Luther. 
You can find material on him in any good en- 
cyclopedia. A recent religious best seller is a 
biography of Luther: Here I Stand, by Roland 
Bainton, published by Abingdon Press, 1950 
($4.75). You will find a good discussion of 
Luther’s Bible on pages 326-335. 


The Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of lesson 

The purpose of this lesson is the appreciation 
of the roles of Ulfilas and Luther in bringing the 
Bible to the German people. The teacher’s task is 
one of arousing the interests of the group so that 
they will voluntarily join in an evaluation of 
the work of Ulfilas and Luther. 


Individual assignments 

A debate or controversy is often a good way 
to stimulate the critical thinking of a group. Four 
members of the group could be selected in ad- 
vance to debate the question: “Resolved: that 
Ulfilas made a more important contribution to 
German Christianity than did Martin Luther.” 

Two of the members should support the affirma- 
tive side of the proposition and the other two 
members should defend the negative side of the 
question. The first speaker for each side could 
speak four minutes and the second speaker for 
each side could speak three minutes. If you have 
lawyers or legislators in the class, they would be 
good candidates for these assignments. 

Another member of the class should be chosen 
to serve as a timekeeper. 


Plan of procedure 
The teacher should spend about three minutes 
in introducing the subject for debate and the per- 
sons who are debating. 
The debaters should then proceed with the de- 
bate in the following order: 
1. First Affirmative 
2. First Negative 
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3. Second Affirmative 

4. Second Negative 
The debaters should be urged to observe the 
announced time limits and the timekeeper should 
be instructed to raise his hand when the debaters 
have spoken for the allotted time. 

At the conclusion of the debate the class should 
be invited to ask questions of the debaters or to 
share any additional knowledge with the group. 

The teacher should use the last three minutes 
of the class period to summarize the important 
work of both Ulfilas and Luther. 


Introducing the debate 

An interesting way to start the session would be 
to have someone read a familiar passage of the 
Bible in German. Then the teacher might give 
a brief historical summary of the work of Ulfilas 
and Luther. Next, the question for debate should 
be announced. And finally, the debaters should 
be introduced. 


Summarizing the debate 

In summarizing the debate, the teacher should 
attempt to emphasize the major contributions 
which both Ulfilas and Luther made in extending 
the knowledge of the Bible. In addition, the class 
should be informed that this work represents the 
growth of Christianity in another geographical 
area. Here a map might be used to demonstrate 
the westward movement of Christianity as the 
Bible was translated into Greek, then Latin, and 
then German. 


Sources of information 

The students and the teacher should look first 
to the students’ material for this lesson for in- 
formation about the subject. This material pro- 
vides the basic information needed by both the 
debaters and the teacher. See also “Leader in Ac- 
tion.” Additional source material is listed on 
page 41. 

If the suggestion for a dramatic presentation for 
next Sunday is to be followed, some members 
of the class will want to do some additional study 
in preparation for it. Make such assignments at 
this time. 





A Prayer for Unity! 


O merciful God, bless thy Church throughout 
all the world, and all those who love thee in sin- 
cerity, although they follow not with us in all 
things. Heal all strife, divisions, and discord, and 
make us all thine in willing devotion as we are 
thine by redemption and grace; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1From The Book of Worship for Church and Home, The Meth- 
odist Publishing House. 
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August 29: The Renaissance 
and the Bible 


p_The Leader in Action 





By J. PHILIP HYATT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In this lesson we shall study for the first time 
translations of the Bible into English and into the 
languages out of which English directly developed. 
Then we shall give attention to the influence that 
the great movement in the history of civilization 
which we call “the Renaissance” had upon the 
story of the English Bible. 


Outline. The following is an outline of the ma- 
terial in Adult Student: 
I. The Bible in England to the time of Wycliffe 
A. The first six hundred years 
B. Caedmon’s paraphrases 
C. The Venerable Bede (674-735) 
D. King Alfred (848-901) 
E. Aelfric 
F. Other translations 
II. John Wycliffe (1320-1384) 
A. Life of Wycliffe 
B. The Wycliffite translation 
C. The Lollards 
D. Wycliffe as a forerunner of the Protes- 
tant Reformation 
III. The Renaissance in England 


To BrcGIN 


In this whole time there is only one complete 
translation of the Bible, the one made by Wycliffe 
and his companions. You should place your major 
emphasis on this translation and on the life of 
Wycliffe, and also on the influence of the Renais- 
sance on the history of the English Bible. 

In the earliest period, from the beginnings of 
English literature in the fifth century down to 
about 1100, several dialects of Anglo-Saxon were 
spoken and written. These dialects were mostly 
of Germanic origin, and in some respects were 
more like the language of the Gothic Bible of 
Ulfilas than like modern English. The English 
language as we know it today did not exist during 
this time. 

A second period begins with the Norman Con- 
quest in 1066, when French influence became 
very strong, and many French and Latin words 
came into the language. The word “Middle Eng- 
lish” is often used for this period which goes down 


to about 1530, and includes the time when 
Wycliffe lived. Wycliffe’s Bible helped create a 
common language and usher in the period of 
modern English, beginning about 1500. 

There were many reasons why no complete 
translation of the Bible was made before Wycliffe. 
Few people could read, and all books were very 
expensive, since they had to be written by hand. 
Most of them were in the hands of the wealthy 
people, or in churches and monasteries, or the 
universities after they were established. Further- 
more the Roman Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages did not encourage the reading of the Scrip- 
tures by laymen; the authorities of the church 
thought that Scripture would be profaned by 
being translated into the “rough” dialects of 
Anglo-Saxon. They did not trust laymen to read 
and interpret the Bible in their own tongues. 

Before the time of Wycliffe there was no com- 
plete translation of the Bible but only paraphrases 
(free and spontaneous renderings into the popular 
language), translations of some of the most im- 
portant parts, like the Gospels and the Psalms, 
and a few interlinear translations, which put the 
vernacular translation between the lines of the 
Latin. 


II. John Wycliffe. 

The first complete translation of the Bible into 
English is associated with the name of John 
Wycliffe. He is a very important figure in Chris- 
tian history, and you should emphasize his sig- 
nificance. It may be that Wycliffe did not have a 
very large part in the actual making of the Eng- 
lish translation; modern scholars find it difficult 
to determine how much was done by him, and 
how much by his two companions and helpers, 
Nicholas Hereford and John Purvey. But it is 
certain that Wycliffe provided the inspiration for 
the translation, and that his ideas led to the feel- 
ing that a new translation was needed. 

Wycliffe was a well-educated man. He finished 
his education at Oxford University, and was for 
a time Master of Balliol College in that university. 
When he became involved in disputes with the 
church authorities, his university usually stood 
with him, for it was known as the center of liberal- 
ism in Western Europe. Wycliffe was a man of 
very high character, unselfish, humble, and spirit- 
ual-minded. He knew the church from the inside, 
and attacked the corruption and superstition 
which he saw in it. In his day the lavish expendi- 
tures of the popes in Rome so depleted the central 
treasury of the church that the pope made heavy 
demands on England for funds. When Parliament 
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refused, Wycliffe supported the government. He 
attacked the holding of immense wealth by some 
of the church dignitaries and organizations while 
many of the masses were in poverty. 

Wycliffe gradually came to see that the best 
way to overcome the corruption of the church 
was for the Word of God to be made available to 
the common people in their own langauge. He is 
rightly called “the Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion” because he insisted that the people should 
have the Bible in their own language nearly a 
hundred and fifty years before Martin Luther ad- 
vocated the same thing in Germany. 

Wycliffe’s Bible was translated into English 
from the Latin Vulgate. In many respects it was 
not a very good translation—partly because it was 
made from the Latin rather than the original lan- 
guages, and partly because the language was often 
stilted and mechanical. The revision made after 
Wycliffe’s death was an improvement. Wycliffe’s 
version could not have been distributed widely, 
for it was made before the invention of printing 
and all copies had to be made by hand. Only about 
170 copies still exist of the original version and 
of the revision. 

Wycliffe did more than inspire a translation 
and help to make it himself; he organized the 
“Lollards” to go about the country preaching the 
doctrines he held and teaching the people. Adult 
Student points out that the word “Lollard” means 
chanter or singer, but it may have been first used 
as a term of reproach, being the Middle English 
word for “loafer.” They were volunteer workers 
who had great influence on the people. 

Wycliffe was serving a pastorate in Letterworth 
at the time of his death; but after his death the 
Council of Constance in 1415 condemned his 
writings and ordered that his bones be disinterred 
and burned. This was done, and the ashes were 
scattered on the river Swift. About the same time 
a law was passed that all persons who read the 
Scripture in their native tongue should “forfeit 
land, cattle, life and goods forever.” Such laws, 
however, did not keep the common people from 
reading Wycliffe’s Bible. 


III. The Renaissance in England. 

The title of this lesson is “The Renaissance and 
the Bible.” Adult Student points out that the 
Renaissance was the period between about 1300 
and 1600, and makes some references to conditions 
in that period which contributed to the making of 
English translations. The Renaissance was a 
period of “rebirth,” as the name indicates. Dur- 
ing this time the modern era was being born. 
Many movements were under way that profound- 
ly affected civilization in many aspects—litera- 
ture, science, the arts, religion, and others. We 
cannot adequately describe this period in a few 
sentences, but we can list the following as the 
most important points at which the Renaissance 
influenced the history of the English Bible. 
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A. There was a revival of interest in ancient 
classical culture and in the ancient languages. 
Greek and Hebrew began to be studied, and we 
shall see in the next lesson that William Tyndale 
and most translators after him made their trans- 
lations from the original languages. There was 
interest in recovering manuscripts of the Bible in 
Hebrew and Greek. The first printed Hebrew 
Bible appeared in 1488, and the first Greek New 
Testament, in the edition of Erasmus, in 1516. 

B. The vernacular languages—that is, the lan- 
guages native to the various countries—became 
the object of literary interest, so that literature 
was more and more written in these languages. 
Translations of the Bible arose partly from this 
interest, and they in turn aided tremendously in 
the development and spread of the vernacular 
languages. We have seen that this happened with 
the Bibles of Wycliffe and Luther. 

C. The establishment and development of uni- 
versities promoted the study of the ancient lan- 
guages and aided the revival of culture. There had 
been schools before the beginning of the medi- 
eval universities (about 1200), but the new 
university foundations made possible an inde- 
pendence which scholars had formerly not had. 
You will recall that Oxford University gave 
Wycliffe his education and stood by him in his 
struggles with the church leaders, and that Martin 
Luther was a teacher at the University of Witten- 
berg. 

D. The invention of the printing press about 
1450 had tremendous significance for the history 
of the English Bible. The printing press was in- 
vented by Johannes Gutenberg, and the first 
volume of any size printed was a Latin Vulgate. 
Before long, books containing the Bible in its 
original languages and in various translations 
were being published. We take the printing press 
so much for granted that it is difficult for us to 
realize what a difference its invention made in 
the spread of learning in general and of know!- 
edge of the Bible. 

If you wish, you may give students samples of 
passages from some of these early translations. 
You will find samples in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 1, pages 101-104; Price, The Ancestry of 
Our English Bible, page 239; and in A Ready 
Reference History of the English Bible, published 
by the American Bible Society. 


To CLosE 


Look ahead with the class to the September 
lessons. They will bring this study of the Bible up 
to the present day, including a consideration of 
the Revised Standard Version. 

See the article on page 8 and the box on page 
33 for future plans for the Adult Bible Course. 
If your group wishes to continue this study, new 
materials must be ordered for the fall quarter. 


Adult Bible Course 
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Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of lesson 

The intent of this lesson is the development 
of an awareness of the close relationship that 
existed between the Renaissance and the crea- 
tion of the English Bible. 


Individual assignments 

A dramatic presentation is an excellent method 
of capturing attention. Three members could be 
selected to dramatize the lesson: (1) a narrator, 
(2) someone to impersonate Wycliffe, and 
(3) someone to impersonate an official of the 
Roman Catholic Church. These three could pre- 
sent an imaginative account of what may have 
happened when Wycliffe was summoned to an- 
swer the accusations of the Church of Rome at 
Lambeth in 1378. 


Plan of procedure 

First, the students could present their imagi- 
nary account of Wycliffe’s encounter with the 
Roman churchmen at Lambeth in 1378. 

Second, the teacher should conduct a group 
discussion of Wycliffe’s contribution to the Renais- 
sance and to the translation of the Bible into 
English. 

Third, the instructor should use the final few 
minutes of the class session to summarize the 
material which has been presented in class. 


The dramatic skit 

The narrator should present briefly the his- 
torical setting for the meeting at Lambeth. 

The persons representing Wycliffe and the Ro- 
man churchman could borrow choir robes, san- 
dals, etc., so that their impersonations might seem 
more real. Then the Roman churchman could 
accuse Wycliffe of the behavior which the Church 
of Rome condemned. Wycliffe in turn could an- 
swer these charges and defend his conduct. The 
accusations could be limited to a five-minute 
period and Wycliffe could be allowed a similar 
period of time for his defense. (See card number 
7 of the set from the American Bible Society.) 


The discussion 

In conducting the class discussion in which all 
members of the class should be urged to partici- 
pate, the leader might use this outline: 


I. How was the Bible introduced to the English 
people? 
A. What part did Caedmon play? 
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A page from Wycliffe’s Bible (Mark 15:33-41) 


B. What contribution did the Venerable Bede 
make? 

C. What was the nature of King Alfred’s 
translation? 

II. What contributions did Wycliffe make to the 
English Bible? 

A. What did he do with the various dialects? 

B. In what form was the Wycliffite Bible 
distributed? 

C. What part did the Lollards play? 

III. What contributions did Wycliffe make to the 
Renaissance? 

A. Why was speaking and writing in the 
language of the common man impor- 
tant? 

B. Was his opposition to the authority of the 
Church of Rome important? 

C. What was his belief about worship and the 
individual? 


Conclusion 

In concluding the discussion the teacher should 
stress both the Westward movement of the Bible 
and the contribution which Wycliffe made to the 
Reformation. Mention might also be made of 
Wycliffe’s influence on Huss and Luther. 

See page 41 for a listing of additional resources. 

Consult your September ApuLT TEACHER early 
so plans can be made for next Sunday. 
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INFORMAL 





On THE OPPOSITE PAGE are listed some articles, book reviews, etc., 
which might be used as discussion material by an informal group. In 
several cases cross references have been indicated and related resource 


materials suggested. 


The “Discuss It” treatment has been somewhat changed from that of 
the past few months. Discussion suggestions are given for groups wishing 
to use the question in that way. Next month the material on this page 
will be of the same pattern as formerly. 
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What to Do When Offered 
a Glass of Wine 


The comments in this section are 
suggestions for a group wishing to 
discuss the above question. These 
suggestions may be used in con- 
junction with the discussion out- 
lined in Adult Student. Next month 
this section again will comment on 
discussion procedures. 

The solutions arrived at in a 
discussion often are critically af- 
fected by the availability of per- 
tinent facts. Two good sources of 
background information for this 
topic are: What’s Yours?‘ and Al- 
coholism—a Sickness.’ Read also 
the lesson material in Adult Stu- 
dent and AputtT TEACHER for “Self- 
Discipline,” August 15, Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. 

What experience or experiences 
have members of the group had in 
being offered fermented wine? How 
did they feel about it? Did they 
question the propriety of refusing 
when offered wine at a party? 

A few experiences of this kind 
shared by the group will make the 
discussion more meaningful and 
will indicate the seriousness of the 
problem for the individual mem- 
bers. 

Before proceeding further, it will 
be necessary to define the question 
to be discussed as one of ethics or 

1 What’s Yours? No. 2340-BC, 15 cents. 
Order from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory, or from The Board 


of Temperance, 100 Maryland Avenue, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


2 Alcoholism—a Sickness. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 118, 22 East 38th Street, N. Y. 
16, N. Y. 25 cents. 
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of etiquette. The experiences 
shared by the group will indicate 
the direction in which the discus- 
sion should move. 

1. If the ethical aspect of the 
problem seems to be paramount, 
then this is the time to use the 
materials from the Sunday-school 
lesson and from the pamphlets 
mentioned above. 

Deal with such matters as the 
true nature of alcohol—a depres- 
sant rather than a stimulant; the 
loss of control in the nervous sys- 
tem caused by alcohol; the fact that 
it attacks the mind, the control cen- 
ter, first, the lower nerve centers 
last; that while alcohol seems to 
give one release, what it really does 
is to release and cause one to lose 
control at the same time. Give at- 
tention to the dangers of alcohol- 
ism; those who do become alcoholic 
begin with the first glass, and often 
with the social wine drinking at 
the table of a friendly hostess. 

Deal also with the significance 
of alcoholic drinking such as the 
results of drinking, the health prob- 
lems increased by it, the financial 
losses, the family disturbances, the 
delinquency of youth, the traffic 
tragedies. In one penal institution 
60 per cent of the offenders were 
there because of the effect of drink- 
ing somewhere in their experience. 

The Scripture references men- 
tioned in Adult Student may be 
supplemented with others. 

Endeavor to keep the discussion 
on an impersonal and objective 
level, recognizing that some per- 
sons have grown up in families 
where the drinking of wine was a 
daily practice. 

2. For those who have a con- 
viction that the use of alcoholic 
beverages is wrong, the gracious 
way to handle a potentially em- 


barrassing situation may be a real 
problem. 

Members of the group may sug- 
gest possible responses to the offer 
of a glass of fermented wine. These 
suggestions may be written on the 
blackboard. They may include: 

a. Quietly refuse. 

b. Refuse, and offer the reason. 

c. Refuse, and reprimand the 
hostess. 

d. Accept, and sip it only. 

e. Drink the one glass but refuse 
additional servings. 

Each of these alternatives should 
be evaluated from a Christian 
standpoint. Bear in mind one’s con- 
victions, influence on others, as 
well as one’s desire to be gracious. 

One should not hesitate to deal 
with this “embarrassment to the 
hostess” question. Frankly, one 
should ask, Why should a hostess 
be embarrassed any more than 
when one refuses coffee, or sweet 
pickles, or any other of the foods 
offered? Shouldn’t a hostess seek 
not to embarrass the guest and have 
nonalcoholic drinks available? 

By objecting to his commanding 
officer having only alcoholic drinks 
at the officers’ party, a chaplain 
caused soft drinks to be available 
in ample quantities at the next 
party. That was showing considera- 
tion for the chaplain. Several other 
officers also chose the soft drink. 

The matter of protesting to the 
hostess for serving alcoholic drinks 
is brought up in the situation re- 
lated in Adult Student. What are 
the best ways to influence other 
people? 

Your group might make a real 
contribution to the moral tone of 
their community if they promoted 
the practice of always having soft 
drinks available at social gather- 
ings. 

Summarize briefly what you have 
discussed: the high lights in the 
content of the discussion and the 
possibilities that are open for the 
one who really wants to make a 
contribution toward a sober nation. 
—Frank A. Linpuorst, Director, 
Christian Community Administra- 
tion, College of the Pacific. 
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TEACHER 


Using “The Poetry of Worship,” 
page 1, as a guide for analysis, your 
group might evaluate the average 
worship service of your church 
school and also the Sunday-morn- 
ing order of worship. Such an 
evaluation might result in definite 
improvements in these important 
functions of your church. The les- 
son on worship, page 10, would be 
helpful in such a discussion. 

We frequently say, “It’s a small 
world, after all.” Thus we express 
our feeling that the world is a com- 
munity. “Farmers Work for World 
Peace,” page 3, approaches this 
world problem as a community 
problem. Does it suggest any an- 
swers to our query, What can we 
do to promote world peace? 

In the discussion of the World 
Council of Churches, page 9, the 
world is thought of as a community 
of peoples. Any one of the subtopics 
for the Second Assembly would be 
worth study and discussion by an 
adult group. Watch for current 
news items and articles on the 
World Council of Churches for ad- 
ditional resources. 

“The Hutterites and the Bible,” 
page 6, raises the question, What 
insights concerning people and 
their religious needs can we gain 
from a study of the little-known 
religious groups? Marcus Bach, the 
writer of this article, is an authority 
on this subject, and has a deep 
appreciation of the contribution of 
these groups to our religious think- 
ing. 

A perusal of any one of Dr. 
Bach’s books would be an enlight- 
ening experience for an individual 
or a group. One of his recent books, 
The Dream Gate, is reviewed on 
page 5. Other books by Dr. Bach 
are: They Have Found a Faith, 
Report to Protestants, Faith and 
My Friends, Strange Altars, and 
Of Faith and Learning. The mate- 








rial for the August 8 lesson in the 
Adult Bible Course would be help- 
ful in discussing the emerging reli- 
gious groups in America. 


ADULT 
STUDENT 


From a Christian standpoint what 
is justice in taxation? On the basis 
of an article by Andrew Cecil a 
group may wish to discuss this 
question, which even entered into 
the teaching of Jesus (Matthew 22: 
15-22). 

Is life (human and animal both) 
primarily competitive or co-opera- 
tive? Is it mainly a struggle for 
existence, with survival of the 
fittest, or is it a co-operative ex- 
perience in which those survive 
who are the most loving and get 
along best with their fellows? This 
could be the subject of an interest- 
ing discussion based on the book 
On Being Human, by Ashley Mon- 
tagu. A page review of this book 
is presented under the topic “Life 
Is on the Side of Co-operation,” 
by Lyndon B. Phifer. 

“What to Do When Offered a 
Glass of Wine” is the “Discuss It” 
feature of the issue. 


LEARNING 
ome FOR LIFE 


Do we as Christians have any 
responsibility for the moral tone of 
our community and nation? This 
question is discussed in the course, 
“Our Moral Challenge” (Learning 
for Life, July-September). The 
writer of this  thirteen-session 
study is J. Edward Carothers, min- 
ister of First Methodist Church, 
Schenectady, New York. 

The various lessons deal with 


morality and its relation to such 
areas of concern as pleasure, work, 
management, sex, and health. The 
August topics are: “Morality and 
Labor Unions,” “Morality and Edu- 
cation,” “Morality and Citizenship,” 
“Morality in Government,” and 
“Morality in Buying and Selling.” 

In the lesson on “Morality and 
Education” Dr. Carothers says: 

“In recent months the nation has 
been swept by waves of criticism 
driving hard against the walls of 
our educational institutions. The 
storm does not promise to subside. 
Is it justified? What caused it? 

“No doubt there are many views, 
but we should give real weight to 
the argument that the people are 
worried about the drinking, smok- 
ing, divorcing, gambling, stealing, 
and cheating generation which they 
themselves compose. 

“What could be more natural 
than to blame the schools? After 
all, are not the schools the mainstay 
of the republic? Do we not send 
our children there for most of their 
waking hours? 

“With such questions as these in 
mind, the citizens of the nation are 
asking questions about our moral 
letdown and the schools. There is 
cause for encouragement in the fact 
that no one is attempting to deny 
our moral plight nor do the school 
officials attempt to escape their re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“The hardest questions of life 
are raised by the youngest people. 
Why should I tell the truth? Why 
is it right to do this and wrong to 
do that?” 

“Education in moral living al- 
ways fails if it stops short of the 
vital experience of belief that the 
universe itself is on the side of 
[moral principles].” 

“The Group in Action” was pre- 
pared by Gregg Phifer, associate 
professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 

Four filmstrips with records have 
been produced as a part of this 
course. The set (sale, $7.50) and 
copies of Learning for Life, July- 
September (28 cents) may be or- 
dered from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House serving your territory. 











Coming Soon... 


A FAMILIAR BIBLE STUDY IN A 
COMPLETELY NEW MAGAZINE... 


pedult Stble Course 
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Yes, beginning with the October-November-December quarter 
this year, you'll find a familiar favorite in Bible studies within 
the covers of one fine new periodical. 


A completely new two-year cycle in the widely acclaimed 
Adult Bible Course will appear at that time in a big, attractive 
new 80-page quarterly periodical bearing the name Adult Bible 
Course. 


Each lesson, prepared by a distinguished Bible scholar, will 
occupy five pages and will be followed by a page of valuable 
teaching helps. 


The Adult Bible Course includes a comprehensive survey of 
developing life and thought as reflected in both the Old and the 
New Testament. 


It will be well worth waiting for—the new Adult Bible 
Course . . . a vastly popular Bible study to be presented in an 
entirely new form, as a regular quarterly periodical. Each issue will 
be complete with an interesting map for quick reference. 





Adult Bible Course . . . 30¢ per quarter 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


f Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Since 1789/ Nashville2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portand5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 





